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Brandy Station was directly on the line of advance and retreat of the 
armies, between Washington and Richmond. A station on the Southern rail- 
way (then the Orange and Alexandria), which either army, occupying Culpeper, 
used for the purpose of supply. It was a point from which the road south 
diverged eastward to Fredericksburg, to the Wilderness and the lower Rapidan, 
and westward to Madison and Orange; going north, they diverged westward 
towards Warrenton and upper Fauquier, and eastward towards Kelly ville and 
the lower Potomac. So it was an objective point in the movements of either 
army, in either direction. The country around about the Station was admira- 
bly adapted to cavalry movements. It was a broad, open, undulating plain, 
without forest or other serious obstruction to the movements of large bodies 
of troops, but sufficiently rolling to furnish select positions for the use of artil- 
lerv. 

In the early part of the war the country was well fenced, occasionally by 
a hedge and ditch,- which offered serious obstruction to the movements of 
cavalry, and was not unfrequently, both in charge and retreat, the occasion 
of serious mishap to the bold cavalier, being especially disastrous in retreat. 
However, the fences soon disappeared, and the hedge rows were leveled to the 
earth, and it became an ideal locality for cavalry. 

It was occupied for a time by Gren. Stuart in the spring of 1862, on the 
retreat of the Confederate Army from Manassas, and some little skirmishing 
then took place, between the videttes and pickets along the banks of the 
Rappahannock. No serious engagement, however, occurred until the 20th of 
August, 1862, when Lee advanced on Pope, then occupying Culpeper, just 
previous to the second battle of Manassas. 

After the defeat of McClellan, before Richmond, it will be remembered, 
General Lee quietly transferred his army to Orange county, and massed it 
behind Clarke's Mountain, from which point he designed to hurl his veteran 
battalions on the flank and rear of Pope, in Oulpeper. Lieut-Colonel Hender- 
son, of the English Army, who is at present [Jan. 1900.] a staff officer of Lord 
Roberts in the South African war, in his life of Jackson, gives the following 
beautiful description of the landscape, as seen from Clarke's Mountain, where 
Jackson had established a signal station. 

4 'The view from the summit embraced an extended landscape. The rav- 
ages of war had not yet effaced its tranquil beauty, nor had the names of its 
bright rivers and thriving villagas becom3 household words. It was still 
unknown to history; a peaceful and pastoral district, remote from beaten 
tracks of trade, and inhabited by a quiet and industrious people. Today, 
few regions can boast of sterner or more heroic memories. To the right, roll- 
ing away in light and shadow, for a score of miles, is the great forest of Spots- 
sylvania, within whose gloomy depths lie the fields of Chancellorsville, where 
the breastworks of the Wilderness can still be traced, and on the eastern 
verge of which stand the grass grown batteries of Fredericksburg. North- 
ward, and beyond the woods which hide the Rapidan, the eye ranges over the 
wide and fertile plains of Culpeper, with the green crest of Slaughter's Moun- 
tain overlooking Cedar Run, and the dim levels of Brandy Station, the scene 
of the great cavalry battle, just visible beyond. Far away to the northeast, 
the faint outline of a range of hills marks the source of Bull Run and the 
Manassas plateau, and to the west, the long ramparts of the Blue Ridge, 

softened by the distance, stand high above the Virginia plains." 

This movement was designed to be begun on the 18th day of August, but 
by reason of the delay of the cavalry, in reaching Orange from the Peninsula, 
it was not begun until about 3 o'clock on the morning of the 20th. General 
Pope, having in the meantime, learned of Lee's meditated attack, began his 
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retreat on the morning of the 19th, and had reached the south bank of the 
Rappahannock before Gen. Lee left Orange. The Confederate Army crossed 
the Rapidan at Raccoon and Morton's Fords, and moved towards the towns 
of Culpeper and Brandy Station, preceded by Robertson's brigade of cavalry, 
consisting of the second, sixth, seventh, eleventh and twelfth Virginia Regi- 
ments, White's battalion, and Fitz Lee's brigade, consisting at that time of 
the 1st. Maryland, 3rd, 4th and 5th regiments. Gen. Fitz Lee took the road by 
Madden's towards Kellysville, and Gen. Robertson the road by Stevensburg 
to Brandy Station, Gen. Stuart moving in person with Robertson's bri-. 
gade. Gen. Bayard, of the Federal Army, was directed with his brigade, then 
at Brandy Station, and consisting of the 1st. Pa., 1st. N. Y., 1st. R. I., 1st. 
Mass., and 2nd. N. Y., to protect the flank and rear of the retreating army in 
the direction of Stevensburg. At that time, if the writer remembers rightly, 
for some distance out of Brandy Station, on the Stevensburg road, there were 
woods on both sides of the road, and on the east side they extended beyond 
the point where the Culpeper road now turns off from the Stevensburg road, 
and in those woods, the Federal cavalry, their rearguard having been driven 
back from Stevensburg, made their first determined stand against the advance 
of the Confederate cavalry. By dismounting a portion of his force, armed 
with carbines, and judiciously posted in these woods, Gen Bayard was en- 
abled to hold in check the advance of the Confederates for some time. After 
the contest here had been waged for quite a while, Gen. Robertson moved 
some portion of his command, around by the Wise house in the direction of 
the Barbour hill, and thus turning the flank and reaching for the rear of the 
Federal commander, forced him from his position in the woods in front of 
Brandy. Falling back from this position, he made a stand on Fleetwood 
Heights in solid columns of squadron , with mounted skirmishers in front and 
flank. The Confederates moved up rapidly, and attacked the Federals in this 
new position with great dash and spirit. Gen. Stuart, in his report of this 
engagement at this point, says : ** Robertson's regiments were hurled in 
rapid succession, in columns of four, upon the main body of the enemy's cav- 
alry, and before the clash of the sabres they took fright and fled, taking re- 
fuge close to the river, under protection of their batteries on the other side." 
He always paid a high compliment to this command, which, he says : "had 
been brought to the stability of veterans by the discipline, organization and 
drill of the brigade commander." Gen. Bayard, in his report, says : "that 
the sudden charge and yells of the enemy seemed to strike terror to his men, 
and they soon began running;" that they were rallied, however, and retreated 
quietly to the Rappahannock Fitz Lee, on this same occasion, had a spirited 
engagement with the Federal cavalry on the road from Madden's to Kelley's 
Ford. 

Fleetwood Heights is a beautiful location. Being an elevated ridge, which 
extends eastward at right angles to the elevation extending south from Wel- 
ford's, and jutting out into the plains, it commands the country and roads 
leading north and south from Brandy Station. On this occasion it received 
its baptism of fire, and thereafter, there was no movement of troops across 
the borders of Culpeper that artillery did not blaze from its summits, and 
charging squadrons, on its slopes and around its base, did not contend for 
supremacy. 

The day after this engagement the cavalry, followed by the whole army, 

moved westward along the south banks of the Rappahannock into the Little 
Fork and finally swinging around through Thoroughfare Gap, debouched on 
the plains of Manassas, to win, for a second time, a victory on the same field. 
The writer has a most pleasant recollection of the kindness on this occasion of 



one of the most worthy and respected citizens of 'the town of Culpeper. He 
(the writer) was on picket duty the night before, at Rapidan Station, with a 
squadron of cavalry, and was ordered to join his regiment the next day at 
Brandy. This put his line of march through the town of Culpeper, and he en- 
tered it on the heels of the retreating enemy. When he had arrived 
on Main street, at a point opposite the store of Dr. Gorrell, he found 
that that gentleman, in anticipation of the coming of the Confederates, had 
prepared a huge tub of lemonade to refresh the tired soldiers. Just think 
of it ! Ice cold lemonade, with plenty of lemon in it to make it sour, and 
plenty of sugar to make it sweet, and ice to make it cold, to a tired, weary, 
dirty, dusty Confederate soldier, on a hot day in August. I think of it now, 
and, although it is winter time, I thirst for that lemonade to-day, and would 
enjoy so much a draught of it from a clean, shining tin cup. We thank him 
for it still. May he live long and prosper. 

KELLEYVILLE. 

Perhaps we might have heretofore referred to the first incursions of Fed- 
eral troops in the county and village of Culpeper on the morning of the 5th of 
May, 1832. Major D. Porter Stowell, commanding the 1st Mass. Cavalry, 
crossed the Rappahannock river at Beverly's Ford on the night of the 4th t 
and after refreshing men and animals on the farm and at the house of 
Mr. Richard Cunningham, came on to the village the following morning. It 
seems to have been the irony of fate, that the soil of Culpeper should have 
been first invaded by the sons of New England. Nearly a hundred years pre- 
vious, when Massachusetts was threatened with invasion and oppression from 
the mother country, among the first to take up arms in defense of her cause, 
as well as the common cause of the colonies, were the gallant 4 'Minute Men" 
of Culpeper. Now, the first to appear, as armed invaders of her soil, were the 
sons of those, with whom they had stood shoulder to shoulder a hundred years 
before, and this in the sacred names of union, liberty and feedom. Well may 
we say with Madame Roland : "Oh liberty! What crimes have been committed 
in thy name." 

The officer in command of the expedition says he found on the farm of Mr. 
Cunningham abundant forage for his horses, and that the overseer, a Mr. 
Wiltshire, was very kind to him, furnishing forage and opening the mansion 
house for occupancy by his command. He speaks of it as an elegant old man- 
sion, handsomely furnished, and says that he and his soldiers enjoyed their 
repose on sofas, couches, beds, lounges and on the parlor floors. He was evi- 
dently a gentleman, and understood , even in war, the laws of property rights, 
for he says, notwithstanding it had been the headquarters of the Confederate 
generals, and the absence of the owner, yet nothing in the house, or about the 
premises, was taken or injured by his men. Leaving Cunningham's, he fol- 
lowed the ridge road, passing the brick house ot Dr. Huntington (Dr. Dan'l. 
Green's), and came out by the Barbour house to Brandy Station. He gives, in 
his report, a very interesting account of his trip, of the route pursued, of the 
beauty and fertility of the country, and the temper of the people with whom 
he met. He speaks of the country as lovel}- in its appearance, well cultivated, 
and filled with supplies of all sorts, for man and beast. That most of the 
farmers had left their homes in charge of their overseers, but that their farm- 
ing work was going on as usual. 

At this time there were no Confederate troops north of Gordonsville, save 
two companies of cavalry of the 2nd. Va. Reg., encamped on the Greenwood es- 
tate, and engaged in picketing the roads north of Culpeper. The officer report- 
ed that he encountered the Confederate pickets some three miles north of Cul- 
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peper, who retired upon his approach, and that he sent forward an advance 
squadron, which pursued them rapidly into the village. He further says, that 
just before he reached town, he met a young man, by the name of "Bedsham," 
who said "he lived five or six miles north of the village; that he was in town 
when the news of their approach was received, and that it produced great 
fright and consternation among the citizens as well as the soldiers encamped 
near. That he was a good Union man, and that when the Confederates passed 
through, they wanted him and his father to go with them, but they would not 
do it, and that their horses were much better than the Confederates." This 
must have been Beverlv Beckham. Was he not "soft soldering" the com- 
manding officer, and did he not take it in beautifully ? They remained but a 
short time in the village, and took back with them, as they reported, eight 
prisoners. Thomas Lewis, of the Piedmont Hotel, Col. Ned Freeman, Judge 
Henry Shackelford, and David P. Stallard, were four of them. Who were the 
others ? Were they citizens or soldiers ? Do any of our people remember ? 
Upon the approach of the Confederate cavalry, a few shots were exchanged, 
and the Federals retired. 

A few days thereafter, the writer, who was at that time captain of Co. B 
(Rappahannock Cavalry,) 6th Reg., was sent from the valley, with his com- 
pany, to reinforce the cavalry, stationed near Culpeper. He also encamped on 
the Greenwood estate, and picketed the road leading north of Culpeper. We 
remained in this neighborhood until the morning of the 21st of May, when 
orders were received to join Jackson in the valley, in his advance on Banks at 
Winchester. As we moved through the town of Culpeper on that morning, 
we halted for a short while in the streets, and the men dismounted. Mr. John 
Turner, a highly intelligent old gentleman, a former resident of Rappahan- 
nock, but then residing in Culpeper, came to the command, mingled freely with 
the boys, and greeted them all warmly, for he either knew them personally, 
or knew their fathers. When the command to mount was given he said good 
bye to many, and took his position on the side walk, and as we moved off, we 
left him standing there gazing, tenderly and earnestly, at the column as it 
moved along, with the tears rolling down his furrowed cheeks. He was 
a very quiet, passive, undemonstrative man, and the writer was deeply im- 
pressed with the feeling and emotion which he exhibited on that occasion. 
All of Culpeper might have joined the old man in his feelings on that occa- 
sion, and could they have lifted the veil of the future, and seen but a few days 
in advance, they would have unquestionably done so, for there marched in 
the ranks of that company, three of Culpeper's noblest young men, who, a few 
days thereafter, laid down their lives for their country, and for their country's 
cause. We refer to Sergeant Frank Duncan, William Field and Phillip Field, 
sons of Judge Richard H. Field. The first was a soldier of a year's experience, 
a model one submissive and obedient to orders himself, he exacted obedience 
of others. He was bold and fearless in danger, and was actuated, at all times, 
by a high sense of duty to his country. The last two had but recently joined 
the cavalry service. At the outbreak of the war they were students at the 
University of Virginia, but they laid aside their books, and joined the "Cul- 
peper Minute Men," 3rd. Va. infantry, in which they served till discharged in 
the spring of 1862. The elder, William, was a young man of some twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age, tall and well developed, with a bright and 
cheery disposition, and altogether, one of the handsomest young men we 
ever knew. The younger, Philip, was a tall, slender boy of some eighteen 
years, with a face as delicate, as gentle, and as refined as a woman's, but with 
a shade of sadness which but added to the attractiveness of his expression. 
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Two days thereafter, Duncan and Philip Field were killed, and a few days 
following, William was also slain on the battlefield. Their bodies were sent to 
their homes, and buried in the family burying ground, where they sleep with 
their ancestors of many generations. There names are worthy to be remem- 
bered and cherished by the people of Culpeper among their heroic dead. The 
death of his two promising sons broke the heart ot the father, Judge Field, 
who soon sank into a premature grave. 

The Confederate army went into quarters for the winter of 1862-3 on the 
south side of the Rappahannock river, from the Wilderness to Port Royal, 
with the cavalry brigade of Fitz Lee on its left, in Orange and Culpeper coun- 
ties, guarding the Rappahannock. The Federal army occupied the counties 
of King George, Stafford, and lower Fauquier on the north bank of the Rappa- 
hannock, with its cavalry on its right. In the early spring of 1863, Gen. Stone - 
man, then in command of the cavalry corps of the Federal army, ordered Gen. 
Averill, of the 2nd. cavalry division/totake a force of about three thousand, 
with six pieces of artillery, across the Rappahannock river at or near Kelley- 
ville, and to rout and destroy the Confederate cavalry brigade of Fitz Lee, 
then occupying Culpeper, and encamped in the neighbood of Brandy Station 
and Stevensburg. Gen. Lee's brigade at that time consisted of the 1st., 2nd., 
3rd., 4th. and 5th. Va. regiments, and one battery of horse artillery, com- 
manded by one of the most gallant and promising artillery officers in the 
service, Major John Pelhara, of Alabama. Lee's brigade numbered perhaps 
1200 in all. Averill's command was about 2100, after making details for scouts, 
pickets and couriers. It seems from the records that Gen. R. E. Lee first 
learned of this reconnoisance by the Federal cavalry, and as early as 11 A. M. 
on the 16th, notified Fitz Lee of the movement. But it was unknown what 
point the enemy would select for crossing the river. Early on the morning of 
the 17th, the Federal cavalry appeared at Kelley's Ford, at which point the 
Confederates had a strong picket force, commanded by Captain White, and 
by its resistance, and the obstruction which had previously been placed about 
the ford, the crossing of the Federals was delayed for an hour or more After 
a spirited picket fight at the river, resulting in some loss on both sides, the 
Federals effected a crossing, and, so soon as their purpose to cross at that 
point, with their entire force, was made apparent, Lee hurried his whole com- 
mand in that direction, and at once the battle was joined with great spirit, 
dash and courage on both sides. The Federals first took a position half a 
mile or more south of the ford, and south of the point where the Stevens- 
burg road turns to the left. The 4th., 3rd. and 16th. Penn., the 1st. and 5th. 
U. S., the 4th. N. J., and 2nd. Ohio constituted the line of battle, with Bak- 
er's brigade in reserve near the mill. The position of the Federals was a strong 
one, protected by woods and and a stone fence in front. It was, however, 
repeatedly charged by the Southern cavalry, the 3rd. Virginia leading in 
the advance, but they were unable to dislodge the Federals from the position 
which they occupied. After repeated efforts in this direction, the Confeder- 
ates slowly retired to a position a mile or two in the rear, where the battle 
raged with great fury. "From the time the battle was first joined," says Fitz 
Lee, in his report, "it was a series of gallant charges by the different regiments, 
and once by the whole brigade in line. My men, some times unable to cross 
the fences or ditches in their front, behind which the Federals were protected, 
wheeled about, delivering their fire in the very faces of the enemy,and reformed 
again under a heavy fire from their artillery and small arms." Lieut. Holtz- 

man, of Co. D., 4th. Virginia cavalry, who kept a diary of all the movements 
of his command, tells me that he has it recorded, that on more than one occa- 
sion, when the charging squadrons of Confederate cavalry would encounter 
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fences, they would deliberately halt, dismount, and, under fire of the Federal 
batterries with grape and cannister, as well as small arms, pull aside the 
fences at the corners, to enable them to pass through. The battle continued 
until late in the evening, when the Federals, unable to accomplish the pur- 
pose, for which they had crossed the river, retired. The Confederates were 
perfectly willing that they should go, and were unable to inflict any serious 
loss upon them in their retreat. 

Considering the superiority in numbers, the result was a splendid achieve- 
ment for the Confederates, and became the subject of congratulatory orders 
on the part of Gen. Lee to his brigade. But it was not without serious loss in 
both men and animals; about 170 horses were killed, and an equal number of 
men killed and wounded. A peculiarity of the wounds in this engagement, 
was that they were nearly all made with the saber, showing that the battle 
was fought at close quarters, and with great obstinacy. The Culpeper com- 
pany, (Capt. Hill) of the 4th. regiment, was in the thickest of the fight, from 
morning till the enemy retired. The Confederate loss was much greater than 
that of the Federals, especially in officers, among the latter were the gallant 
Maj. Puller, of the 5th. cavalry, and Lieut. Harris, of the 4th., and the splendid 
and much beloved Pelham, of the Horse Artillery. The record of this latter 
officer had been bright and spotless, and he had endeared himself to the whole 
army. He was a modest, gentle, unassuming boy, scarcely twenty-one years 
old, and yet he had the coolness of a veteran on the field, and gave great prom- 
ise of future achievements; a genius for war that was brilliant and attractive. 
He was struck on the head with a fragment of a shell, and his skull crushed, 
but before life was extinct, he was brought to the house of Judge Shackleford, 
in the town of Culpeper, where he expired amidst weeping friends and com- 
rades. His death cast a gloom over the entire corps, and the usual badge of 
military mourning was worn for him for thirty days.* 

Again on April 30th., Brandy Station and Culpeper were the scenes of 
another cavalry engagement, though not of as much consequence as some 
others. Just preceding the movement of the Union army for Chancellors- 
ville, Stone man, with his cavalry corps, crossed the river at Kelly ville, for a raid 
on the Central Railroad, about Louisa C. H., the James river, Kanawha 
Canal, and other points in rear of the Confederate army. After crossing the 
river, Averill, with his division, was sent in the direction of Brandy Station 
and Culpeper, with instructions to destroy the cavalry force that he might 
encounter, while Stoneman, with the residue of his command, moved lower 
down, and crossing the river at Raccoon Ford, proceeded towards Louisa C. H. 
Averill encountered William H. F. Lee about Brandy Station, and they had 
some pretty lively skirmishing between that point and the Rapidan, towards 
which Gen Lee slowly retreated, keeping Averill well in check. Averill had 
consumed so much time in pressing back William H. F. Lee's command, that 
he was unable to join the raid, and, from Rapidan, was recalle J to the ariny at 
Ely's Ford, and, soon thereafter, removed from his command, because of his 
failure to break up and destroy William H. F. Lee. 

LEE'S CAVALRY REVIEW. 

But it was on the 8th. of June, 1863, that a most interesting cavalry dis- 
play took place near Brandy Station. It was interesting, attractive and bril- 
liant, to be followed, however, on the next day, by one more attractive and 
inspiring, ami which occupied a much more prominent place in the history of 
the times. We refer to the great cavalry review of the 8th. of June, 1863, when 
Stuart's whole command passed in review before the commanding general, 
Robert E. Lee. 
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The array, at this time, was on the move for Gettysburg. Some portions 
of Longstreet's corps was about Culpeper C. H. Stuart's cavalry was, at this 
time, perhaps, more efficient in number, drill, discipline, and equipment, than 
at any other period of the war. He had called together his whole command, 
save, perhaps, the brigade of Jenkins, then in the valley of Virginia. The corps 
consisted of Fitz Lee's brigade of five regiments, Hampton's brigade of six 
regiments, William H. P. Lee's brigade of five regiments, William D. Jones' 
brigade of four regiments, and Robertson's brigade of two regiments; twenty- 
two in all, aggregating, perhaps, 8000 men. 

The review took place on what is known as the "Auburn" estate. A fur- 
row was made with a plow, beginning at a point not far from the dividing line 
between the u Auburn" estate and the Hall estate, and about three hundred 
yards west of the railroad, on the land now owned by Mr. Schlosser, and ex- 
tending, in a line parallel with the railroad, along by the broadspreading elm 
tree that stood in the flat in rear of the grave yard, on the Ross estate, quite 
to the run. Along this long straight furrow the twenty two regiments of cav- 
alry were formed in two ranks, facing the railroad, extending nearly or quite its 
whole length. The horse artillery, of four batteries (sixteen guns), Captains 
Breathit, Chew, McGregor and Moorman, the whole commanded by Major 
Beckham, was formed in batteries along the ridge in the rear of, and on the 
west side of the branch. It was a splendid military parade; Stuart's eyes 
gleamed with peculiar brightness as he glanced along this line of cavalry in 
battle array, with men and horses groomed at their best, and the command 
arrayed with military precision, with colors flying, bugles sounding, bands 
playing, and with regimental and brigade officers in proper positions. Gen. 
Lee occupied a little hillock, immediately on the west side of the railroad, 
and some three or four hundred yards north of the station at Inlet. The review 
brought together a large number of citizens, ladies and gentlemen, young and 
old, from Culpeper, and the adjoining counties; many were the sly glances cast 
by the soldier boys at the country lassies, as they passed along their front in 
the columns of review. An engine brought down a train of flat cars from Cul- 
peper, filled with soldiers and civilians, to witness the review. Gen Lee, with 
his staff, first rode rapidly along the front of the line, around the left flank, 
then along the rear, around the right flank to his position on the hill in the 
front. At the sound of the bugle, taken up and repeated along the line, the 
corps of horsemen broke by right wheel into columns of squadron, and moving 
south for a short distance, the head of the column was turned to the left, and 
again to the left, moving in this new direction, whence it passed immediately 
in front of the commanding general. It was a splendid military pageant, and 
an inspiring scene, such as this continent never before witnessed, as this long 
line of horsemen, in columns of squadron, with nearly ten thousand sabres 
flashing in the sun light, with salvos of artillery on the hills beyond, passed in 
review before the greatest soldier of modern times Who, that was present, 
will ever forget the swelling of the soul, which he experienced, as he passsd 
the position occupied by the reviewing officers, and knew that the eyes of the 
great Robert E. Lee were upon him. The column moved at a walk until it 
came within some fifty or one hundred paces of the position occupied by the 

reviewing general, when squadron by squadron would take up first the trot, 
then the gallop, until they had passed some distance beyond, when again they 
would pull down to the walk. After passing in review, the several brigades 
were brought again to the position which they occupied in the line, whence 
they were dismissed, one by one, to their respective camps, to be rudely 
awakened early the next morning by the Federal cavalry, who crossed the 
Rappahannock, determined, for the first time, to measure swords with the 
Southerners, beyond the protection of their infantry. 
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BRANDY STATION, JUtfE 9, 1863. 

After the great review, Hampton's brigade went into camp on the south 
of Brandy Station, picketing the lower ford of the Rappahannock, Robertson's 
N. C. brigade to the right of the station, Jones' brigade near St. James' 
church, picketing the river from Rappahannock bridge to the confluence of 
the Hazel and Rappahannock rivers, while Wm, H. F. Lee's and Pitz Lee's 
brigades were thrown further forward, in the neighborhood of Oak Shade, 
guarding the river to Waterloo, and scouting the country beyond, to protect 
the flank of the Confederate army, en route to Gettysburg, by way of Gourd- 
vine, Gaines X Cross, Winchester, and so on. 

This was, substantially, the position of the Southern cavalry when the 
Federals, under Gen. Pleasanton, crossed the river on the morning of the 9th 
of June, to drive back the Southerners, and ascertain the object and purpose 
of the movement of the army under Lee. The Federal cavalry crossed the 
river in two columns, one at Beverly's Ford, consisting of the 1st division, and 
Merritt's brigade of regular cavalry, and a brigade of infantry under the com- 
mand of Gen. Ames, the whole under the command of Gen. Buford. This 
column numbered 8,918 cavalry, 1,500 infantry and two batteries of U. S. artil- 
lery (eight guns). The other column crossed the river at Kelleyville, and con- 
sisted of the 2nd and 8rd divisions of cavalry (3,973 strong), and 1,500 infantry 
under Gen. Russell, and a battery of six guns, the whole under the command 
of Gen. Gregg. Beverly's Ford was immediately in front of Jones' camp, Co. 
A. (Capt. Gibson), being the picket guard at that point, and Co. B. (Capt. 
Grimsley), of the 6th Va. cavalry, at the railroad bridge. The Federals charged 
the ford at Beverly's about day-break, driving the picket guard before them, 
and pressed with great vigor their advance along the road towards the church. 
However, their progress was resisted with equal pluck, courage, and tenacity, 
by the reserve picket force, and their advance delayed until some portion of 
Jones' command could be gotten in position for battle. When the alarm was 
given of the advance of the Federals, the horses of the cavalry, and of the 
horse artillery, were grazing in the fields near the church, and at' one time 
they were in great danger of being captured. The 6th and 7th regiments were 
the first to secure their horses, and move to the relief of the reserve picket. 
They were hurried forward, the one on the right, and the other on the left of 
the road leading from the church to the river, and along which the Federals 
were advancing, to assist in holding the attacking party's columns in check. 
As these two regiments rushed forward, they met the enemy's columns in the 
woods, beyond the church, and a hand to hand conflict ensued. The advance 
brigade of the Federals, consisting of the 8th N. Y., 8th 111., and 3rd Ind. regi- 
ments, were held in check by the charge of the Virginia regiments, and its 
commander, Col. Davis, of the 8th N. Y., killed in an heroic effort to hold his 
command ready to resist the onset of the Confederates. Maj. Beckham, of the 
horse artillery, a Culpeper boy, a gallant soldier and a brilliant officer, had, in 
the mean time, succeeded in having his horses harnessed and hitched, and one 
or more pieces in position on the elevated knoll near the church. But before 
this, while some of his men were securing the horses, the others were serving 
the guns with all the efficacy that an unfavorable position could attain. The 
remaining regiments of Jones' brigade, the 11th and 12th, and also Hampton's 
brigade, were soon mounted, and ready for action, the latter joining on to the 
right of Jones and Wm. H.F. Lee, coming in on their left, near to and in front 
of the Thompson and Dr. Green houses. The Federals put their infantry in 
position, in the woods, on both sides of the road to the river, with 
their cavalry extending to the right and left, opposite the positions occupied 
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by Hampton and Lee. The battle was fought here for some hours with great 
fury. The dismounted men on the Confederate side engaging the infantry 
on the Union side, and charge and counter charger was made, time and again, 
along the whole line, with mounted and dismounted men. The line of battle 
swayed back and forth from the woods, in front, towards the church, now 
advancing, now receding. The Federals occupied the large body of woods, 
from which the Confederates were unable to drive them, and from which they 
were unable to advance. In the meantime, the column that had crossed at 
KelJeyville first pressed up in the direction of Brandy by the route leading 
by Elkwood, and Robertson, with his N. C. brigade, was sent down on that 
road to arrest its progress. This body of the Federals engaged Robertson in 
a sharp skirmish for a time, but, so soon as the route to Brandy, by the Thorn 
place, was uncovered, the Federal commander eluded Robertson, and moving 
by his left flank, pressed on rapidly in the direction of Brandy. The second 
division of cavalry was first across the river at Kelleyville, and, so soon as the 
route was opened, pressed on to Stevensburg, via Carrico's mill. A squad- 
ron of this division, which had been hurried forward in the direction of Ste- 
vensburg:, reached that point in advance of the Confederate troops sent by 
Gen. Stuart. 

Gen. Stuart, having learned early in the morning, through Gen. Robert- 
son, as well as by information given by the captain of the picket guard at 
Rappahannock, that some portion of the forces that had crossed at Kelleyville, 
was moving in the direction of Stevensburg, detached the 2nd S. C. regiment, 
under Col. Butler, to that point, with instructions to picket the roads from 
Brandy to Carrico's mill, and to Stevensburg. Later in the day, he sent the 
4th Va. regiment, under Col. Wickham, to that point to support Col. Butler. 
A section of artillery was also sent with this regiment. The 4th regiment, 
after crossing Mountain Run, moved across the field to the left of the village, 
and joined a portion of the S. C. regiment, under Lt. Col. Hampton, at or near 
the Doggett house, beyond Stevensburg. By the time a line of skirmishers 
deployed, extending round toward the Hansbrough house, the Federals were 
in their front in force, and rapidly hurled the advance regiments (the 1st 
Mass., 1st R. I., and 6th O.) on Butler and Wickham, and drove them back in 
great confusion. The Union cavalry followed up their advantage, charging 
into and beyond the village, to the Barbour house, in pursuit of the fugitives. 
The gallant Col. Hampton, son of Gen. Hampton, was mortally wounded in 
the fights near the village, and quite a number of others wounded or taken 
prisoners. After awhile, Cols. Wickham and Butler succeeded in rallying the 
most of their commands, and reformed on the north side of Mountain Run, on 
the Beckham farm. The section of artillery was put in position, and the 
Federals moved down towards the mill, on both sides of the Brandy road. 
The Federals also put their artillery in position, and a lively artillery duel 
was in progress, when the Federals were ordered to retire from Stevensburg 
by the same route that they advanced by, and join the main body at Brandy. 
Why this was done must ever remain a mystery. Why this column, when 
within three miles of Brandy, and almost immediately in rear of the Confed- 
erate position should have been withdrawn by a route twice as long, consum- 
ing twice the time, must ever remain a riddle in military affairs; but so it was. 
We doubt not but that the life of the Confederacy was greatly prolonged by 
the mistakes of its enemies. Gen. Butler lost his leg in this artillery fight at 
Norman's Mill, and Capt. Farley, of South Carolinia, a volunteer on General 
Stuart's staff, lost his life by the same shell that took off Gen. Butler's leg. 
Capt Farley was a noble, gallant, chivalrous man. His body was buried in 
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the Citizens' Cemetery at Culpeper, and his relatives and friends, of South 
Carolina, have recently erected a suitabe shaft to mark the spot and commem- 
orate his memory. 

It was now, perhaps, mid-day. The 3rd. division of cavalry had, by this 
time, driven in the pickets on the Carrico road leading from Brandy, and was 
rapidly approaching the station. Col. Percy Wyndham, a gallant, dashing 
Englishman, who was making war for the love of it, and who, but a little time 
before, had been captured by Ashby's command, and exchanged, was in com- 
mand of the advance brigade, consisting of the 1st. Maryland, 1st. N. Y., 1st. 
Penn., dashed into the station, and dispersed a small Confederate force that 
was found there. He made some captures of wagons and ambulances, and 
then turned his command towards Fleetwood Heights, which had been Gen. 
Stuart's headquarters; but all his papers, and everything else pertaining: to 
his quarters, had been removed, save a single tent. A piece of artillery was 
stationed there, and some few orderlies, loungers and camp followers were 
also lingering about the hill. Gen. Kilpatrick, commanding the second bri- 
gade, consisting of the Harris Light Horse, the 10th. N. Y., and 1st. Maine, 
turned to the right, before reaching the station, and moved diagonally across 
the fields towards Fleetwood, to the assistance of Col. Wyndham, who, hav- 
ing moved down the road from Brandy, had charged the heights and taken 
them. Kilpatrick had hurried up his artillery, and put it in position, on the east 
of the railroad, so as to command Fleetwood hill. Col. Wyndbam's victory was 
short lived; he had hardly gained possession of the hill, before he was met by 
Hampton, at the head of the Cobbs Legion, 1st. S. C, and 6th Va., which had 
been hurriedly withdrawn from the field at St. James church, upon the appear- 
ance of the Federals at Brandy. Gen. Stuart also accompanied this column, 
and as it approached Fleetwood, seeing the hill in possession of the enemy, he 
put the command at a gallop, and when it was in striking distance, called out, 
in that clear ringing voice that could be heard above the uproar of battle, 
k 'give thein the sabre, boys." Then nearly a thousand sabres leaped from 
their scabbards, and with one wild shout, the Confederates rushed in furious 
onset against the Federal cavalry occupying the hill, and hurled it back in 
confusion and disorder. But Kilpatrick came, with his squadrons, to the re- 
lief of Wyndham, and succeeded in regaining a portion of the elevated ground 
on the west of the railroad, but the Jeff Davis Legion and 1st. N. O. was by 
this time on the ground, and placed on the east of the railroad, while the 
11th. and 12th. Va. regiments, and White's battery, also withdrawn from St. 
James, in a gallant charge across the hill, drove back the Federals, who were 
struggling to regain it after their first reverse. The numbers at this point, 
were now about the same, some six or seven regiments on either side, but we 
presume the Federal regiments were numerically stronger than the Confed- 
erates; and then, for an hour or more, there was a fierce struggle for the hill, 
which seemed to have been regarded as the key to the situation. This point 
was taken, and retaken once, and perhaps several times; each side would be in 
possession for a time, and plant its batteries there, when by a successful charge 
it would pass into the possession of the other side, and so it continued until 
victory finally dwelt with the Confederates, and the Federals seem to realize 
their inability to hold it. They slowly and sullenly retired, leaving several 
guns in the possession of the Confederates, with a number of prisoners, and 
their dead and wounded in the hands of their enemy. 

The second and third divisions of Union cavalry that were in front of 
Brandy, after their defeat on Fleetwood hill, swung round to their right, and 
moving just in front of the Stringfellow house, joined on to Buford, who as 
soon as the pressure from his front was relieved, advanced cautiously in the 
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direction of BrandyjStation. The Confederates re-arranged their line of battle, 
after getting rid of Gregg at Fleetwood. It will be remembered, in that 
struggle, the Confederates were facing south and the Federals north. As 
Gregg swung around to Buford, the direction of his line was changed, facing 
south, and the Confederates made the corresponding change. Hampton's bri- 
gade was placed on the right of the railroad, looking north, supported by 
Robertson's brigade. The greater portion of the Confederate artillery was 
placed on Fleetwood Heights, supported by Jones' brigade, whilst a strong 
line of dismounted men and infantry skirmishers from the 13th. Va. regiment, 
were thrown forward a little in advance of the crown of the hill, extending 
westward nearly to the road leading to Dr. Welford's. The fighting in the 
evening was principally between the artillery and dismounted men and infan- 
try in the woods, which, according to our recollection, at that time extended 
from the Brandy road nearly to the summit of the ridge. Late in the even- 
ing the Federal cavalry made a last effort to break and force back the Con- 
federate lines. This occurred on the extreme left of the Confederate line, on the 
summit of the hill near the road to Dr. Welford's. A column of cavalry pressed 
on up the road referred to and at this point made a gallant and dashing charge 
on the 9th. and 10th. Va. regiments of Wm. H. F. Lee's brigade, supported 
by one of Jones' regiments. This charge was met with great spirit and cour- 
age, and the result wavered long in the balance. Gen. R. E. Lee looked on 
this struggle from the cupalo of the Barbour house, and is said to have ex- 
pressed great admiration of the grit and courage manifested by the soldiers on 
both sides. Finally, the Federals gave away, and victory once more favored 
the Confederates. In this charge, apparently by consent, both sides used the 
pistol and the lines approached within a few feet, and the men emptied their 
pistols in each others' faces. To those of us who were not actually engaged, 
but who witnessed the combat at a distance, and heard the fusilade of pistols, 
it seemed impossibe almost, that any should have escaped injury, and that 
the loss of life could be so small, but after it was all over, and results inquired 
into, and the dead and wounded looked after, it was found that little damage 
had been done. Never after this, if it could be avoided, did the Confederate 
officers allow a charge to be made or resisted with the pistol, but always order- 
ed the sabre to be used as much more effective. After this attack on the left, 
the Federals slowly retreated and and recrossed the river that evening at 
Beverley's, and at the railroad bridge. 

Gen. Wm. H. F. Lee was seriously wounded early in the action, and the 
command of his brigade devolved on Col. Davis, of the 10th regiment. Neith- 
er Fitz Lee's or Robertson's brigades participated very actively in the fight. 
The former was withdrawn from the Little Fork section, and the 2nd. regi- 
ment was slightly engaged on the left, while the 4th. had been detached and 
sent to Stevensburg. The loss of the Federal siue was over 900 killed, wound- 
ed and missing; on the Confederate side 485. The Confederates captured three 
pieces of artillery, more than a hundred horses, and quite a large number of 
small arms, such as pistols and carbines etc. And thus ended the first great 
cavalry battle of the war. The Confederates pushed on into Fauquier, ou 
the right flank of our advancing army, with full confidence in their ability to 
meet and vanquish their enemy on anything like equal terms. Upon the 
whole, the battle at Brandy Station was a great victory for the Confederates. 
It ought to have been won by the Federals. They were greatly superior in 
numbers in their cavalry force, besides being strongly supported by infantry. 
There was no fault in the plan of battle, as conceived by the Federal com- 
mander, and if it had been strictly pursued, it would have resulted in a great 
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victory for him, but there seemed to be a want of promptness, enterprise and 
spirit in the movement of the two columns. Buford's force, at St. James 1 
church, was greatly superior in numbers to the Confederates who opposed 
him, and yet he made but little headway against them, consisting of parts of 
three brigades. Gregg had outgeneraled Robertson on the Kelleyville road, 
eluding him and reaching Brandy in his rear. Stuart played the same trick 
on Buford at St. James. For when Gregg appeared at Brandy, Stuart with- 
drew the greater part of his force in front of Buford, and hurled it upon Gregg, 
and drove him from Fleetwood. If, when Stuart withdrew from Buford's front 
at St. James, Buford had pressed immediately on his heels, he would have 
caught Stuart at Fleetwood, between him and Gregg, and he, Stuart, would 
have been roughly handled. As it was,Buford moved slowly,and allowed Gregg 
to be defeated by the same troops that had been holding him at bay. We 
presume that Buford found his infantry both a help and a drawback. A help 
in enabling him to hold his position in front of St. James, for without it, he 
would have been driven back across the the river before Gregg reached Bran- 
dy ; but a drawback to him when he should have followed Hampton rapidly, 
as he was unwilling to leave it in his rear unprotected. He moved towards 
Brandy at the same time his infantry moved, and allowed Gregg to be beaten 
before he got there, and Robertson, with his North Carolina troops, who had 
been cut off on the Kelleyville road, to return by Elkwood, between the con- 
verging columns of Buford and Gregg, almost within a stone's throw of each 
other. But while the victory was with the Confederates, the moral effect of the 
battle was of great value to the Federal cavalry. Up to that point of the war 
the Union cavalry had been of but little service. The Federal generals did 
not begin to know how to organize or use their cavalry, or to appreciate its 
value. The Confederates, on the other band, had from the very beginning of 
the war, used their cavalry to the greatest advantage. This branch of the 
service seemed to suit the genius and spirit of our people, and it was brought 
to a state of efficiency with wonderful rapidity. The victories which crowned 
the Confederate arms for the first years of the war, were due, in a great meas- 
ure, to the skillful manner in which the Confederate generals, Stuart and 
Ashby, maneuvered their cavalry, and concealed the movements of the Con- 
federate army, thus bringing about a condition which made those great victo- 
ries possible. 

The Federals had been for some time organizing a select body of men for 
cavalry service. By promotion from the infantry, for special merit and other- 
wise, and by organization, drill, and discipline, they were bringing that body 
up to a high state of efficiency. The Confederates had always held them- 
selves as greatly superior to the Federals in this branch of the service, and 
this seemed to have been conceded by them. At Brandy, for the first time, 
in an open field, with fair fight, with anything like equality of numbers, had 
they been able to maintain themselves against the superior dash and horse- 
manship of the Southrons. But, when a few days thereafter, they met 
again at Aldie, Middleburg, and Upperville, it was apparent to the Confeder- 
ates that the Federals had gained in moral, as well as in numbers and disci- 
pline. 

CULPEPER, FROM AUG. 1st. TO OCT. 1st. 1863. 

The Confederate army returned sullenly and slowly from the disastrous 
campaign of Gettysburg to its old encampments in Culpeper; beaten and 
bleeding at every pore, but not dispirited, and with its confidence in its im- 
mortal leader still unshaken. Now and then, in its slow retreat, it would turn 
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on its antagonist, like an animal driven to bay, and exhibit a spirit and wil- 
lingness to suffer annihilation, rather than acknowledge defeat. 

About the last of July, 1863, Longstreet's corps was encamped in the rear 
ot Mt. Pony hills, about the village of Culpeper. Ewell, who had made a 
detour further south in his retreat from the valley, crossing the mountains at 
Milan's Gap, was encamped in Madison and Orange counties. Jones 1 brigade 
of cavalry was in the neighborhood of Rixey ville, Hampton's about Brandy 
Station, Wm. H. P. Lee's toward Rappahannock, while Fitz Lee's was on the 
right, in the vicinity of Fredericksburg. On the second of August the Federal 
commander, General Meade, then occupying the north bank of the Rappa- 
hannock river, directed General Buford, commanding the 1st. division of cav- 
alry, to make a reconnoissance to the town of Culpeper, and ascertain, if possi- 
ble, the location of the Confederate army. He accordingly crossed the river at 
Beverly's Ford, and at the railroad bridge encountered Hampton's brigade, re- 
inforced in a short time by a portion of Jones', and they joined battle on the 
same ground over which they had fought on the ninth of June. The Federals 
were greatly superior in numbers to Hampton, haying a division to a brigade, 
and gradually pressed him back to about where Inlet Station now is. The 
greater portion of Jones' brigade was on the Rixey ville road and had not, to 
this time, been much engaged; but leaving this road at Chestnut Fork, it 
moved across the Rixey and the Bradford farms, and was joined on to 
Hampton's left in this position, just in advance of the Bell farm. At this 
point, a division of infantry from Hill's corps also came on the field and the 
Federals begun to retire. General Stuart was present, and personally 
conducted the movelnents of his troops, and when he saw the enemy was 
in retreat, he pressed him with great vigor, and sought to convert his retreat 
into a route by hurling his squadrons, with great force and impetuosity, 
upon his rear, but, however, with no very great success. The Federal general 
conducted his retreat with great skill, protecting his rear with a strong line of 
mounted skirmishers, which effectually warded off the blows aimed at his 
main column. The area between the Auburn house and the railroad was one 
vast corn field, in which the corn was then fully grown. This was filled with 
the dismounted men of the Federals and held by them with great tenacity, 
notwithstanding it was swept by the Confederate artillery, and penetrated by 
a strong line of dismounted men. In passing through this field afterwards, it 
did not appear that a single stalk of corn had escaped the destructive missiles. 
The Federals had rebuilt the railroad bridge at Rappahannock, where Buford 
halted on the south bank, and held a tete de pont on the south side, extending 
his right flank to Welford's Ford on the west, and his left to Kelleyville on 
the east, protected by a line of videttes extending around in this semi-circle 
and located about a hundred yards apart. Immediately in front of Fleetwood, 
this line of videttes extended across the country from about the Stringfellow 
house to St. James church. 

On the evening of the fourth of August, General Stuart, anxious to ascer- 
tain what the Federals were doing at Rappahannock, and why it was that 
they seemed anxious to hold this small area on the south of the riyer, with 
Hampton's brigade, and a portion of some other commands, attacked the 
Federals near what is now the station of Elk wood, and drove them back some 
distance towards the river so as to uncover the forces on the south side, and 
develop the objects of the Federal commander. It was a very sharp hand 
to hand fight for a time between Buford and Hampton, and was conducted 
with a rush on the part of the Confederates. On the day following (the 5th of 
August), a reconnoissance was sent out by General Gregg, commanding the 
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second cavalry division, encamped at Waterloo, towards Rixeyville, which 
resulted in a sharp skirmish between the 11th Va. regiment, Jones' command, 
and this scouting party, in the vicinity of Rixeyville and Muddy Run. The 
Federal column crossed the river at Hill's mill, and then turned to Rixeyville, 
and from thence moved towards Muddy Run, sending out scout- 
ing parties towards Alum Spring church. Colonel Taylor, of the first 
Pennsylvania cavalry, was in command of the scouts, and says in his report, 
that finding himself being flanked at the run by the skirmishers of the 11th 
Va. cavalry, concluded it was prudent to retire. Again, on the 8th and 9th 
of August, the Federals advanced and drove back the Confederate pickets in 
front of Brandy, and there was a right smart skirmish for an hour or two. 
The writer recalls an incident, illustrative of the accurate information which 
the Confederates had of the Federal movements and he supposes the Federals 
had information equally as accurate. The reserve picket force of the Confed- 
erates was held at a spring at the foot of Fleetwood hill, 
on the road to Elkwood, and the lines of pickets stretch- 
ed across the country a short distance in front. Gen. Stuart rode down 
to the picket reserves one eyening, and addressing the captain of the guard, 
said: "Captain, what is going on with those folks over there," pointing to the 
Yankee picket line. "Nothing;" replied the captain. "Well," said he, "look 
out, they will be on you in the morning about daylight." True enough, next 
morning as the first grey streaks of dawn began to light up the horizon, we 
could see a commotion among them and they called out: "Look out Johnnies, 
we are coming," and begun to fire and advance. . 

Scouting parties from the cavalry constantly harassed the right flank of 
the Federals, resting in the Little Fork, with their picket line extending from 
Hill's mill back towards Amiss ville. Captain McDonald, of the 11th cavalry, 
crossed the river at Rixey's Ford on the night of the 2nd of September, and 
captured the picket force at Waterford, consisting of an officer and fifteen 
men. After the first of September the Federal army remained comparatively 
quiet, resting till the 13th of the month, when their whole army moved south 
of the Rappahannock and occupied Culpeper. The Federals advanced in 
three columns. Buford, with his 1st division, directly towards Brandy; Kil- 
patrick, with the third division, crossed at Kelley ville, while Gregg crossed the 
Hazel river at Stark's Ford. Buford, who was immediately in front of 
Brandy, made a demonstration early in the morning, and then seemed to 
turn his columns to the right, as though he ware going on the Rixeyville 
road, along which the principal advance would be made. We presume 
now it was but to protect Gregg in crossing the fords of the Hazel. At 
any rate, it caused the withdrawal of all the Confederate cavalry from 
Brandy to the Rixeyville road, excepting two regiments, the 5th and 6th Va. 
Two or three hours were consumed in maneuvering,and about 10.30 a. m., Bu- 
ford, with the whole of his and Kilpatrick's divisions, appeared on the plains 
of Brandy in front of these two regiments, supported by a section of artillery. 
In a contest so unequal, there was nothing to do but retreat, and while it was 
a rapid one, it was not disorderly. The retreating Confederates kept a strong 
line of mounted skirmishers in their rear, and withdrew by regiments, always 
keeping one regiment and one gun facing their adversaries. An amusing inci- 
dent occurred at Jonas's run, near the railroad crossing. In attempting to get 
the guns across at that point, one of them got stuck in the soft muddy banks. 
Soldiers were dismounted and required to take hold to extricate the piece ; 
among them, was a man by the name of Roe, of the 5th cavalry, a man who 
stammered very badly. And as these soldiers were laboring and tugging at 
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the wheels, the enemy, pressing on in the rear, took in the situation, and con- 
centrated their fire upon the poor fellows at this work, and made it very hot 
for them. The bullets were striking all around : zip — zip. Roe stood it for 
awhile, but, after a time, it got too hot for him, and he raised up from his 
work, and addressing his captain in an earnest pathetic manner said: " C-p-p, 

Cap, Captain, le-le-let's throw in, and pay for the d — d thing, and leave it 

here." One more tug at the wheel brought it safely out to be lost at Culpeper. 
The Confederates had considerable commissary and ordnance supplies at the 
depot in Culpeper, and a freight train had been sent down from Orange to 
remove them, and they were being hurriedly loaded on when the Federals ap- 
peared in sight of the village. The presence of the train, seemed to impress 
them with the idea that supports had been sent down from Orange, and they 
were slow and cautious in entering the village. The Confederates had but 
parts of two regiments, with two pieces of artillery, while the Federals 
r had the whole of Buford's division, with a part of Kilpatrick's and Warren's 
corps of infantry, but a short distance in the rear. The Confederates 
posted their guns on the hill, bet ween Capt Vinal's and Mr. Chelf's, supported 
by two squadrons of mounted mun, while the fifth cavalry were dismounted 
at Bell's Ford in order to hold that position, and a portion of the 6th 
dismounted at the railroad ford. The Federal force niDved for- 
ward very cautiously, forming their line of battle on the hill about the George 
house, extending round' to the left, in front of the Wallach house, with two or 
three batteries stationed at intervals along this line. Their batteries were 
turned principally upon the t:>wn and the train loading at the depot, with an 
occasional shot at the guns on the hill. At no time during the war, were the 
citizens of the village exposed to such an ordeal as they were that Sunday 
.morning, the 13th of September. The day had begun calm and tranquil; 
early in the morning a single gun was heard in the neighborhood of Brandy, 
but as that was not followed up by others, the alarm occasioned by it soon 
subsided, and the people had assembled for worship in the Baptist church, 
where the Rev. Barnett Grimsley, of Rappahannock, was to preach. The ser- 
vices were begun, but before they were concluded the Federals were in front 
of the village, and were sending shells screaming through the town. The con- 
gregation was hurriedly dismissed, the minister mountins: his horse, and tak- 
ing his departure. There was considerable damage done to the property and 
some casualties among the citizens. Mrs. Stone, the wife of the Rev. Richard 
Stone, who had recently returned from Africa, was seriously wounded, and 
perhaps others. After the departure of the train, which escaped without in- 
jury, taking off all the stores, the Federals showed a purpose to force an en- 
trance into the village, and for this purpose, sent forward a brigade from the 
centre of their lines to charge Bell's Ford and get possession of the crossing. 
They came down the road, in columns of fours, in beautiful order, and looked 
as though they would sweep every thing before them, but they met at the 
, ford a fire from our dismounted men, protected by the large trees, that at that 
time were about that point, which emptied many a saddle, broke up their or- 
ganization, and drove them back in disorder. They, however, rallied, and 
crossing the fields to the east side of the railroad, the embankment of which 
protected them from the fire of the guns on the hill, dismounted some of their 
men, who engaged the dismounted Confederates at the bridge, drove them 
.back and opened the way for their mounted men. They charged up the hill 
and made for the guns. They were here met by the mounted squadrons, sup- 
porting the guns, and driven back under the hill. The guns limbered up to 
retire, one coming back directly towards the depot, the other going down to 
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the road In front of Mr. Lathams'. The 5th regiment had in the meantime, 
retired from Bell's Ford, and the gun came in on the road in the rear of this 
regiment, the Federal cavalry overtaking it at that point and making a cap- 
ture of it. The Federals pressed the retreating Confederates vigorously - 
through the town. On the hill, about where now stands the house of Walter ■ 
West, and again on the slope of the hill towards Greenwood, a hand to hand 
conflict took place in which the saber was for the most part exclusively used. 
These two regiments, the 5th and 6th, lost a number of men at these places, 
who were never afterwards heard of; their bodies were left on the field, and'' 
we presume they are among the unknown dead of our cemetery. 

Before reaching Culpeper, the 3rd division, under Kilpatrick, had turned 
across the country from Brandy to the Stevensburg road, and- was having a 
close fight with Hampton's brigade in the valley, at the foot of Mt. Pony, 
while Jones was tussling with Gregg on the Rixeyville road with the advan«« 
tages on his side. Hampton had not been so fortunate in his unequal con- 
test with Kilpatrick, who was reinforced by some portion of Buford's com- 
mand, sent across Mountain Run, by way of the Hudson farm. Hampton lost 
two guns, and suffered severely in men and horses, inflicting, however severe 
punishment on his adversary. From the Greenwood hill, the tussle between- 
Hampton and Kilpatrick was plainly visible. The entire force on either side 
was in full view. The lines of battle, the advancing squadrons, the charging 
columns, the blazing batteries, the close grip of the skirmishers, made the 
scene, notwithstanding our own close quarters, as inspiring as any that we 
ever witnessed. This will be remembered as the occasion on which Mr. Cur- 
tis, living near Georgetown, sought safety from the shells of the Federal guns, » 
by taking refuge in the basement of Jlr. Jas. Inskeep's house. He had scarce- 
ly reached his supposed place of safety before a shell entered the house, pene- 
trated the basement, exploded and killed him. An illustration of the sol- 
dier^ maxim u that one place was as safe as another in battle." Jones, retir- 
ing by.the Rixeyville road, and finding the town occupied by Buford's troops, 
made a detour by way of Catalpa and Thos. Rixey's, and joined 
the forces that had passed through the village on the hill south 
of Greenwood at the intersection of the Orange and Stevensburg 
roads. Just before Jones came up, the Federal cavalry, then occupying- 
the Greenwood hill, made an effort to capture the remaining gun left with 
the Confederates at this point. It was posted in the road, just in advance of 
the* intersection of the roads above referred to, supported by a squadron of 
cavalry. The Confederates had dismounted the most of their forces here, and 
concealed them in the pines that grew on the west side of the road, in advance 
of the gun. From their position near the Greenwood house, the Federals 
started a column to charge and capture the gun. They came down the road 
and were soon protected by the descent, from the fire of the gun on the hill. 

They ascended the hill, n^ar the gun, in fine style, and dashed for it with 
the confidence of certain capture, but as they passed these pines and exposed 
the flank of column, they received a deadly fire at short range from the die- 
mounted men, which emptied many saddles and scattered the remainder in 
confusion over the fields. All the Confederate forces had now gotten togeth- 
er,and occupied a line from the Ward or Thompson hill to the foot of Mt. 
Pony till about night, the Federals drawing off and the fight ceasing. About 
dark the Confederates begun to retreat, and fell back that night to the Rapi- 
dan at Raccoon Ford, and Rapidan Station. Hampton taking position at the 
former, and Jones at the latter place. The Confederates occupied the hills 
about the Taliaferro and Nalla houses on the north side of the river, and also 
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some points lower down the river about the Robertson house, and perhaps 

other places. 

The next day, Sept. 14th, the Federal cavalry appeared in front of the 
station, and an artillery duel took place between the batteries of the Confed- 
erates on the Nalle hill and the Federal guns posted just in advance of the 
woods, on the road to Culpeper, which continued nearly all day. Towards 
evening, the Federals advanced their cavalry with a strong skirmish line in 
front, which movement was met by a corresponding action on the part of the 
Confederates, and a very pretty little fight was on; first with the skirmishers, 
afterwards with the mounted men, in which sabers and pistols were freely 
used, and a number on both sides came out of the fight with sore heads and 
punched backs. Lower down the river, about the Robertson house, the Con- 
federates held the north side of the river till the 10th, at which time the Fed- 
erals, by a strong advance of the infantry and artillery, compelled the Con- 
federates to retire to the south side of the river. The Rapidan then became 
the line between the contending armies, and for nearly a month the sharp 
crack of the rifle of the picket, along the banks of the stream, was heard from 
morning till night, and it never died away till the armies were on the move 
again. 

CULPEPER, OCTOBER 10th AND 11th. 

On the 0th of October 1863, Gen. Lee, with a view of bringing Gen. Meade, 
then encamped in Culpeper, to an engagement, or forcing him back towards 
Washington, broke up his camp in Orange, and moved towards the right flank 
of the Federal army, by way of Madison, C. H., and along the south bank of 
the Hazel river. This movement was preceded by Hampton's division of caval- 
ry, while two brigades of infantry, one at Rapidan Station, and the other near 
Raccoon Ford, with Fitz Lee's division of cavalry, were left on the Rapidan to 
guard the right and rear of Lee's advancing army. 

About the middle of September the cavalry corps was re-organized. The 
number of regiments to a brigade were reduced to four, thus creating two new 
brigades, of which Lomax and Rosser were given command, and Butler and 
Gordon made brigadiers, to take the place of Robertson and Jones, sent to 
other localities. The cavalry corps was made up of two divisions, of three 
brigades each, of which Hampton, being made a major general, was given 
command of one, and Fitz Lee, also promoted, of the other. Hampton was 
still absent on account of wounds received at Gettysburg, and Stuart moved 
with his division and directed its movement. On the 10th of October he en- 
countered the Federal pickets at Russell's Ford on the Robertson river, and 
drove them back rapidly till he reached James City, where he found Kilpat- 
rick, with the third division of cavalry and a division of infantry under 

Gen. . A severe engagement took place between these forces, in which 

the artillery and dismounted men were principally engaged. The Federals 
made their stand at James City, but were driven back across Crooked Run, 
and took position on the hills of the Culpeper side. The Confederate artillery 
was posted at or near the village, and the property of the citizens of the little 
hamlet, being directly in the line of fire from the Federal guns, suffered severe- 
ly therefrom. After having fallen back to the Culpeper side of the stream, 
the Federals crossed over a mounted column and attempted to capture a bat- 
tery of Confederate guns, placed in front of the village. The guns were han- 
dled with such skill, and the charging Federals received with such a destruc- 
tive fire from the Confederate carbiners, posted behind fences, that they precipi- 
tately retreated with great loss. Without attempting to dislodge them from 
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the position last taken, Gen. Stuart, leaving one brigade in their front, push- 
ed on towards the turn-pike with the residue of the division, and late in the 
evening came into that road at or near Griffinsburg, where he encamped for 
the Bight. The next morning, Oct. llth, he moved down the turn-pike in the 
direction of Culpeper, and finding that he had passed on his right, in the 
neighborhood of Stone House Mountain, a Federal regiment of infantry that 
had been left on picket, as Meade's army retired, sent Capt. Baylor, a gallant 
officer of the 13th Va. cavalry, to the right of the turn-pike to capture this 
command. He soon came in contact with it, and at once charged into their 
midst; after making a short but firm resistance, they laid down their arms. 
Gen. Stuart,in his report, speaks of this as the second occasion, in the last two 
preceding days, in which he had hurled his mounted squadrons on infantry 
columns with entire success. Stuart pressed on down the turn-pike towards 
Culpeper, driving the enemy's rear guard before him, till he reached the hills 
on the west, overlooking the town. Kilpatrick had, in the meantime, fallen 
back from Brown's Store and had massed his cavalry and artillery on the hills 
about the George house, holding the town and the crossings at Mountain 
Run with his dismounted men. Stuart posted his artillery on the hill east of 
the Citizen's Cemetery, and opened a rapid fire on the Federal position, which 
was responded to with equal vigor, and for an hour or more the screaming 
shells passed each other in the heavens in rapid succession over the valley of 
Mountain Run, exploding in the ranks of their adversaries, tearing to 
pieces men, horses, gun carriages, and all the implements of warfare. Col. 
Ferebee, of the 4th N. C. cavalry, with the 5th as his support, was sent for- 
ward to drive the Federals from the crossings of Mountain Run, and to gain 
possession of the town; after a most stubborn fight in the streets of Culpeper, 
and along the banks of the stream, he succeeded in getting possession of the 
town, and driving the Federals from the crossings. In this little fight, in the 
town of Culpeper, the North Carolinians suffered severely. Col. Ferebee him- 
self, together with Lieut. Moorehead, Lieut. Barbour, Lieut. Porter, and many 
others were wounded. Gen. Stuart, after keeping up the demonstration at 
this point for some time, withdrew the greater portion of his forces, and mov- 
ing by the left flank, took the route by way of Chestnut Fork, with the view 
of getting possession of . the high ground about the Barbour house, near 
Brandy, in the rear of Kilpatrick. 

On the morning of the 10th, Gen. Meade, having ascertained that the Con- 
federate army was in motion towards his right flank, directed Gen. Buford to 
cross the Rapidan river at Germanna Ford with his division of cavalry, move 
up the south bank of the river, and uncover the fords at Morton's and the one 
known as Raccoon, at which point he would be met by the first corps of infan- 
try under Gen. Newton, and thus ascertain the extent and purpose of the 
movement of the Confederate army. Buford effected a crossing on the morn- 
ing of the 10th at Germanna, and succeeded in capturing the pickets at that 
point, and at the other fords up the river towards Morton's, but before reach- 
ing the latter point he encountered the the 5th Va., cavalry, under Col. Pate, 
and his movements were retarded by the presence of this force in his front. 
He succeeded, however, in reaching the vicinity of Morton's Ford that night, 
and gaining possession of some of the little earth works that had previously 
been thrown up in that locality. The first corps, however, did not reach that 
point as was anticipated, but had been ordered to retire towards the Rappa- 
hannock. Early on the morning of the llth Buford was attacked at Mor- 
ton's Ford by the brigades of Lomax and Wm. H. F. Lee, fighting dismounted, 
and by them he was driven from the earth works which he occupied at that 



point: At the same time, Wickham's brigade of Fitz "Lee's division and John- 
son's brigade of infantry crossed the Rapidan river at Raccoon Ford to the 
Culpeper side, and moved down to assail Buford in his flank and rear. Chap-' 
man's brigade, of Buford's division was the first to cross the river at Morton's 
Ford, and it was sent to meet Wickham, who was bearing down on the rear. 
Between these two forces, about equally matched in numbers, occurred one of 
the hardest fought battles of the war. The Federals were in line of battle 
near the Stringf ellow (now Spindle house), with one battery in action. The Con- 
federates determined to capture these guns if possible, and for this purpose' 
the 1st. and 3rd. Virginia regiments were ordered forward to the charge; this 
column, the second and fourth were placed in line as their support. Capt. 
Breathit, of the horse artillery, as was his wont, when a cavalry charge was to 
be made, rushed his battery up at a gallop with the charging column till he 
reached close quarters, and then, double shotted with grape and cannister, 
let drive with all his might. Before the charge was completed it was ascer- 
tained that the Federal position was protected by a ditch, impassible for 
mounted troops, and the order to charge, after the movement was well under 
way, was countermanded. In changing front in an endeaver to withdraw, 
some confusion arose in these commands. Finding that the Federals could 
not be reached by a mounted charge, the men were at once dismounted for 
this purpose, but before they were gotten well in line, the Federal dismounted' 
men advanced at a charge. The 4th. regiment, dismounted, already in line, 
was ordered forward to resist this charge, and did so with* such courage, gal- 
lantry and success, as to win the admiration of its comrades,and the encomium 
of the commanding officers; but the regiment suffered severely. Among 
those who fell were Capts. Newton and Williams* two of the most intelligent * 
gallant and useful officers of the cavalry corps. The Federals, having by this 
time withdrawn their whole force to the north side of the Rapidan, began to' 
retreat rapidly towards Stevensburg, pressed at every point by the pursuing 
Confederates. The dismounted men moved in line of battle at a double quick 
from Raccoon Ford to Stevensburg, where Buford made a short stand, to pro- 
tect some some of his moving trains. 

May we be pardoned for making here a digression from the general, pur- 
pose of this writing, and call attention to a fact, illustrative of the great sacri- 
fice made by the Southern people for the cause which they believed to be just 
and righteous. In the little cemetery at Xiouisa C. H., there is a monument 
which marks three graves. On one side of the base is the following inscrip- 
tion: u To the memory of Root. C. Towles, Co. 1 - A," 4th Va. Cavalry, born 
Sept. 6, 1843, killed in battle June 16, 1864." On another side is this : " To the 
memory of J. Vivian Towles, private Company %k A," 4th Va. Cavalry, born 
Feb. 11th, 1839, killed at Raccoon Ford October 11th, 1863." On 
another side is this inscription : lk To the memory of Jas. H. Towles. private 
Co. " A," 4th Va. Cavalry, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., May 9th, 1864, born 
Oct. 19th, 1845;" and on the remaining side is the following: " The only sons 
of the Rev. John Towles." As the writer a few years ago was wandering 
through this country cemetery, he came across these graves, and reading the 
inscriptions on the shaft, there came into and over his soul a swelling tide of 
emotions, which it is vain forhim to attempt to describe. 

After a spirited fight at Stevensburg, in which the 2nd, 3rd and 4th regi- 
ments were hurled in successive charges upon the position held by the Fed- 
erals, their lines were broken, beaten back, and they retreated rapidly to- 
wards Brandy Station, halting for a time at Norman's Mill, from which posi- 
tion they were driven by a rapid fire, and taking position on Fleetwood 
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Heights, with their artillery admirably posted, so as to command all the coun- 
try in their front. The dismounted men of Lomax's brigade, principally the 
1st Maryland regiment and the 4th regiment of Markham's brigade occupied 
the woods at that time extending up to Brandy Station, facing towards Fleet- 
wood, whilst the 9th and 10th regiments of William H. F. Lee's brigade, thrown 
forward across the railroad, charged and dispersed a body of Federal cavalry 
occupying a position a little west of the station. But just as the battle was be- 
ing well joined between Buford and Fitz Lee at the station, Kilpatrick, antici- 
pating Stuart's purpose in leaving his front at Culpeper, retreated from that 
point, came rushing down towards Brandy, and plantiug his battery on both 
sides of the railroad between the Kennedy and the Wise houses, opened a rak- 
ing fire on the flank of Fitz Lee's division engaging Buford. But Kilpatrick 
had scarcely gotten into this position and ready for effective work, before 
Stuart, cQming down by the Botts house with two brigades of Hampton's di- 
vision, appeared on Kilpat rick's left flank, and forced him to change front to 
meet his new adversary. Wickham's brigade, except the 4th regiment of Fitz 
Lee's division, was also sent forward from the station to resist Kilpatrick, who 
at once withdrew all his force to the west side of the railroad to meet this new 
danger. , Stuart hurled his regiments, one after another, in rapid succession, 
upon the flanks of Kilpatrick's columns, breaking up in confusion some por- 
tions of his line, and in turn being broken by counter charges. Buford, see- 
ing the straight to which Kilpatrick was put, pressed forward to his support 
and between him and the Confederate brigades at the station there was a fear- 
ful clash of arms. There was charge and counter charge, some regiments 
charging four or five times, and sometimes the whole brigade at a time, now 
giving away, now rallying and rushing again to the combat. At one time the 
Confederate dismounted men were surrounded by the Federal cavalry, but 
undismayed, they continued to fight till their charging comrades brought 
them relief. Brandy Station certainly never before, or since, that time, had 
such a wild waking up. There were charging squadrons in every direction. 
The booming of the cannon from every little hillock; the clear ringing of steel, 
the sharp crack of the carbine; but above all, and over all, was heard the wild 
shout of battle from the lips of those gallant horsemen as they rushed to the 
conflict. The Federals finally succeeded in getting all their forces together,and 
rapidly retreated to and across the Rappahannock that evening. The Con- 
federates encamped that night along the south bank about Beverly's and Mil- 
ford's fords. The losses in this day's fight were serious on both sides, but es- 
pecially so to Confederates in officers. Among others that might be mention- 
ed, we recall Col. Julian Harrison, of the 6th, Maj. Gillette, of the 13th Va„ 
Waller of the 9th., as seriously wounded. The cavalry corps, in the Bristoe 
Station campaign, lost in killed, wounded and missing 138(5, the greater por- 
tion of which was in this day's fighting. The Federal losses during the same 
time were 1251. 

The Confederate hospitals were established at the house of Mrs. Wise- 
Belle 'Pre. The mansion was soon filled, and when there was no longer 
room therein, comfortable places in outhouses, and in the yard, were found 
for suffering humanity, and all night long did this good woman and her 
daughters, like angels of mercy, minister to the sufferings of the wounded 
that were brought there, many of them to die before the morning sun arose. 
Providence has dealt kindly with this good woman, and led her gently along 
tbe pathway of life, even down to old age,perhaps in answer to the prayers of 
those who survived their sufferings and have ever held her and hers in grateful 
remembrance, and invoked the kindliest benediction of heaven upon them. 






Oh I that the present generation could only appreciate and realize that 

their mothers suffered, endured and sacrificed for the cause of the South. I 
would that their heroic patriotism might be written in letters of light that 
would glow forever, and burn into the very souls of their daughters and those 
who succeed them, for all time to come. 

Gregg's division of cavalry was not engaged on the 11th. He had retreat- 
ed on the Rixeyville road, having passed beyond Chestnut Fork before 
Stuart reached that point. He encamped at the Fauquier Sulphur Springs 
for the night, leaving a strong picket force at Jeffersonton, guarding the 
Hazel river as far up as the Monumental mills. 

Col. Funsten, commanding Rosser's brigade, was sent from Brandy to Rix- 
eyville to move in front of E well's corps, advancing by that road. Col. Ball, 
commanding the 11th Va. regiment, was sent forward to drive in the enemy's 
pickets which he found at Rixey's ford, and to follow them rapidly on their 
retreat. When he reached Jeffersonton, he found the 13th Pa. cavalry, post- 
ed near the church, to dispute his progress. The dismounted men of the Fed- 
erals were placed about the Baptist church, behind the stone walls and fences 
w Inch centered to that point, while the mounted men were kept as a support 
a short distance in the rear. Col. Ball dismounted his command and attacked 
the Federals in their position, but after considerable loss, was compelled to re- 
tire. The Federals were re-enforced by the 4th Pa., and the Confederates by 
the 7th and 12th Va. regiments. Col. Funsten sent the 12th regiment by a 
circuitous route to the right of the village, and reached the Springs road 
about a mile south of the river. The 7fch regiment was sent to the left of the 
village, with instructions to mov e around in rear of the academy building,and 
attack the force at the church on its right and rear, while a portion of the 
11th was mounted and passed around to the right of the church to at- 
tack them on their left, «ind at the sams time the dismounted 
men were again advanced in the front. This movement on the 
part of the Southerners was eminently successful, and they caught the Feder- 
als on the slope of the hill, in rear of the church, between these two 
converging columns, and, in a gallant charge, routed and drove them back 
iu great confusion. In the meintima, the 12th regiment had reached the 
Springs road some distance north of Jeffersonton, and met on the road, in the 
Beaver Dam woods, the Federal columns retreating from Jeffersonton, The 
Federals caught here between their pursuers and the 12th regiment, were 
charged front and rear, and dispersing through the woods, made their es- 
cape as best they could; many, however, were made prisoners. 

The Confederate column then pressed on towards the Springs. They 
found the ford of the river strongly guarded with cavalry and artillery, and 
so soon as the Confederates eam9 in sight, the batteries of the Federals, post- 
ed on the hills about the Spriners,opened a terrific fire upon them; but,nothing 
daunted, they charged the ford of the river with a rush, crossed over, drove 
the enemy away and obtained a foot hold on the north bank. Fitz Lee's di- 
vision crossed the river at Foxville, where they had quite a little fight with 
the Federal cavalry occupying the north bank. The greater portion of the 
Southern army crossed the river that night, and thus the tide of war once 
more rolled away from the shores of Culpeper, but to come again at its ebb on 
the 20th of October, when the Southern army re crossed to the south bank of 
the Rappahannock, and occupied Culpeper after the failure of Gen. Lee, in 
the Bristoe Station campaign, to bring Gen. Meade to a general engagement. 
The infantry, encamped near the river, extended from Welford's on the 
west, to Kelleyville on the right, and back towards Brandy and Stevensburg. 
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At Rappahannock Station the Confederates had a pontoon bridge and held a 
tete de pont on the north side of the fortified hill overlooking the station. 
EwelPs corps was encamped in the rear of Kelleyville, Rhodes 1 division occu- 
pying a position nearest the river and guarding the crossing in its front. About 
mid-day on the 7th of November the Federals appeared,in heavy columns, in 
front of Rappahannock and Kelleyville, and at the latter place effected a 
crossing during the day. The 2nd N. C. regiment,of Rainseers' brigade, num- 
bering about' 250 men, was on picket duty at Kelleyville, Wheatley's. and Stev- 
en's fords. Rifle pits had been constructed near the river at Kelleyville, com- 
manding the ford and the site of the old pontoon bridge, but these defences 
were commanded by the hills on the north side, which closed into the river 
rather in the form of a semi-circle. The Federals put three or four batteries 
in position on the north side of the of the river, and opened a terrific fire on 
the picket force along the river at Kellyville, and soon drove them to seek 
such shelter as they could find. Massie's Confederate battery was put in po- 
sition on the south side about a half mile from the river, and engaged the en- 
emy's battery, but the latter was so much superior in numbers, and in met- 
al, that the Confederate guns were soon either silonced or driven to change 
their positions so frequently that they were of little service. An effort to re- 
enforce tftie pickets at the river also proved unavailing, because of the exposed 
nature of the ground, over which the re-enforcements attempted to pass, to 
the Federal batteries on the other side. So it was that the Federals, under 
the protection of their guns, succeeded in forcing the passage of the river, and 
capturing nearly all of the Confederate pickets at that point. Rhodes' divis- 
ion and perhaps parts of Ewell's corps, was formed in line of battle a mile or 
more in rear of the river, and so remained till after night, but the enemy 
made no further movement than to effect a lodgement on the South bank of 
the river. During the night of the 7th the Federals massed a heavy column 
in front of the tete de pont at Rappahannock Station, charged the position 
held by the Confederates on the north bank of the river, and succeeded in 
taking possession of the same, and capturing the greater part of Hays' and 
Hokes' brigade, together with a number of guns and other materials of 
war. The Confederate army fell back that night, and took up a position in 
advance of Culpeper, where it awaited during the next day the attack of the 
Federals. The line of battle, selected by Gen. Lee, extended from the foot of 
Mt. Pony, a little south of the Massie house on the right, across Moun- 
tain Run, along southward of the Hudson house, and north of the Williams 
house to the high ground on the Brandy road between the Bell and the Hall 
farm, thence along in front of where Mr. Daniel now lives and the Cleveland 
estate, to the road from Chestnut Fork to Brandy Station, with Hampton's 
ton's division of cavalry on the right beyond Stevensburg, and Fitz Lee ou 
the left in the direction of Rixeyville. An admirable line; certainly the best 
that military skill and wisdom could have selected in this locality. Here Gen. 
Lee remained in line of battle all the day of the 8th., inviting an attack from 
Gen. Meade, but for some reason, he did not join trattle with the Confederate 
chieftain at this time. There was more or less skirmishing going on all day 
between the skirmish lines, attended perhaps with some little loss to both 
sides. The Confederates lost the day before at Kelleyville some 20 or »30 men, 
killed and wounded, and about 200 taken prisoners. On the night of the 8th 
Gen, Lee fell back to his old encampment in Orange, south of the Rapidan ; 
his army retired leisurely without any collision with the Federal advance, 
even between the cavalry, and the last serious fighting on Culpeper's soil was 
at an end. 
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From this time till May, 1864, when Grant moved south of the Rapid an 
river for his great campaign in the Wilderness, more than a hundred thou- 
sand Federal soldiers were encamped within the limits of the county. But 
during his time the right flank of his army was much harrassed by scouting 
parties of Southern cavalry that were wintering in Madison, Rappahannock 
and Fauquier counties, and also by Mosby's command found in the same lo- 
cality. The left of Grant's emcampment was protected and guarded by a line 
of pickets extending from Crooked Run, near Brown's Store, across the turn- 
pike, a little west of Stonehouse Mountain, by Apperson's gate on the Eldo- 
rado road, thence to Muddy Run about Coon's, to the river. Scarcely a night 
passed that this line was not disturbed at one or more points by dismounted 
cavalrymen, who were looking for a remount, and a number of good horses 
were suppled by Uncle Sam to do service for the Confederates during, the 
next summer campaign. Many of these adventures were perilous in the ex- 
treme, but they were performed with a coolness and audacity that was indeed 
marvelous. Confederate soldiers, whose homes were within the Federal lines, 
made frequent visits to old Culpeper, to see the loved ones at home, the girl 
they left behind them, and made hair breadth escapes from capture. All these 
incidents are worth recording as a part of the history of the times. But of 
course the particulars of but few of them are known to the writer. We recall 
an incident of this character, which we will venture to put upon record. On 
November 24th, 1863, Capt. R. R. Duncan, a typical soldier, brave and fear- 
less as Julius Caesar, a splendid horseman, an excellent swordsman and a good 
shot, stout, active, alert and atheletic, and of great wisdom, sagacity and cool 
judgement in times of danger, was with some 15 or 20 men of his company, 
scouting along the flanks of Meade's army. Finding the picket post on the 
turnpike not far in advance of Stonehouse Mountain, he sent forward a few 
men and by a dexterous movement to their rear, succeeded in capturing the 
two soldiers on the post. Feeling assured that the enemy would send out a 
scouting party to ascertain what had become of their pickets, and what force 
was prowliug about their front, he concealed his little band in the woods near 
Salem church. Soon thereafter, about a company of Federal soldiers appear- 
ed, moving up the turnpike. He maintained his position till they had passed 
his front; he then came in on their rear, and immediately charged them, cap- 
turing the most of them and dispersing the residue. But immediately in 
their rear came the 3rd W. Va. cavalry, under Maj. Conger, to their support. 
With a number of prisoners, captured horses, and arms on his hands, it be- 
came a very difficult matter for Capt. Duncan to make good his escape, but he 
so skillfully and boldly managed his little force, now using them as mounted 
skirmishers, and again charging with them on the advance guard of the pur- 
suing columns, that, after being pursued for several miles, he succeeded in get- 
ting off with all hi9 captured, both men and animals, without loss to his com- 
mand, but inflicting considerable loss to the Federals. One officer was killed, 
two others wounded, and other casualties among the enlisted men. Permit us 
to also put on record another incident in which a citizen of Culpeper county 
was the principal actor. About the latter part of December, 1864, a column of 
Federal cavalry, under the command of Gen. Torbett, passed through Cul- 
peper, returning from a raid in the direction of Charlottesville. As it passed 
along the road in the neighborhood of Rixey ville, some four or five strag- 
glers made their way to the home of Mr. J. W. Timberlake, who lived 
about a mile west of the main road. Mr. Timberlake was very 

kind to them, and gave them of what he had. After gettingsoinething to eat 
and rummaging through the lower parts of the house and taking what they 
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chose, all left, except one, who seemed determined to explore every nook and 
corner about the building and appropriate to himself everything that suit- 
ed his fancy. In his search he had gone into the upper rooms, Mr. Timber- 
lake following him. In one of the upper rooms he found a bureau or some ar- 
ticle of furniture of that kind, which he immediately begun to examine, emp- 
tying the contents of the drawers on the floor and putting some of the articles 
in his haversack. Mr. Timberlake stood it very patiently, until he began to 
scatter on the floor the articles of clothing which belonged to his dead wife, 
and which had been packed away there. This was too much for him, . and 
stepping back to the fire place he grasped a heavy wrought iron shovel, and 
striking him with all his might on the head with this heavy instrument, felled 
him to the floor. In a moment he saw that he had killed him, and what was 
to be done? Looking from his window he saw a squad of Yankees approaching 
his house, and there he was with the dead soldier in his house and the horse 
tied to the rack. 

He had a son, Edward, then about twelve years. of age, whom he directed 
to mount the horse and make for his life to the woods in the rear. The Yan- 
kees seeing him, and thinking that he was a Confederate, made pursuit and 
passed beyond his house. While they were gone in pursuit of the boy, Mr. 
Timberlake and his daughter. Miss Senie, managed to get the dead soldier 
from the upper room to the basement and put him in one of the lower rooms. 
When the soldiers returned and asked who it was that they- were pursuing he 
informed them that it was a half witted boy, the son of one of hi& neighbors, 
who seeing them approach, became frightened and fled, and thus he quieted 
their apprehension. They dismounted, and he gave them something to eat 
and they sat at the table and ate their meal in a room adjoining that in which 
was the body of their dead comrade. The old gentleman, in speaking of this 
years after the war, *aid " that when he put the soldier in the basement he 
was not quite dead, and kicked a little as he carried him down the steps, and 
while his comrades sat at the table eating their meals he was very much afraid 
that he would kick up a row in the cellar room adjoining. His body remain- 
ed in the house until midnight or after, when Mr/ Timberlake and his daugh- 
ter took it therefrom and placing it in an ox cart, hauled it to the woods and 
buried it. And he rests not only in an unknown, but a dishonored grave. 

BATTLE OF CEDAR RUN, OR SLAUGHTER'S MOUNTAIN. 

On the 26th of June, 1862, the Federal Government organized what was 
called the Army of Va., consisting of three corps, of which the first was com- 
manded by Gen. Sigel, the second by Gen. Banks, and the third by Gen. 
McDowell. Gen. John Pope, who had earned some reputation as a fighter, 
was given command of this army, and made himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
military men on both sides "by issuing 11 his bombastic order, upon assuming 
command, of "Head Quarters in the Saddle." 

McClellan, having been defeated in front of Richmond by Lee, had sought 
shelter on the banks of the James River, under the protection of his gunboats, 
and had been so battered, bruised and broken in his seven days contest, that 
he concluded he would be unable to resume the offensive without fifty 
thousand additional troops, which his government, at that time, 
was nnable to supply, without exposing the Capitol to attack. It 
was thought best in the Federal military councils, in this condi- 
tion of affairs, to move upon Gordons ville with the army of Va., and thus 
threaten Lee's left and rear at Richmond. This army, with this object in view, 
took position to threaten Gordonsville and Charlottesville. Bank's 
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corps was in Rappahannock, Sigel's about Waterloo and JeflTersontoa, 
and a division of McDowell's was in Culpeper, with the remainder at Freder- 
icksburg. A brigade of Federal cavalry, under Buford, was at Madison Ct. 
House, while another, under Bayard, was near Crooked Run church. During 
the months of July and August, the cavalry of Pope's army was very active 
and enterprising. It several times crossed the Rapid an on reconnoissance,and 
made its way to and beyond Orange C. H. towards Gordonsville. 

Ashby's brigade of Confederate cavalry, now under the command of B. 
H. Robertson, which had been left in the valley, to conceal Jackson's move- 
ment towards Richmond, was withdrawn, and placed in position between 
Gordonsville and Orange, to watch the Rapidan, whilst Ewell's, Hill's and 
Winder's, or Jackson's old division, all under the command of Jackson, were 
quietly withdrawn from Lee's army below Richmond, and placed in camp 
in rear of Gordonsville. Jackson conceived the idea of defeating Pope by a 
rapid movement to Culpeper, thrusting himself between the wings of his 
army, and defeating them in succession. Jackson had 22,000 men, of which 
1,200 was cavalry. Pope had 46,000, of which 6,500 was cavalry, but his army 
was scattered over a large area. On the evening of the 7th of Aug.* Jackson 
began his movement towards Culpeper. Ewell's division moved from its 
camp near Gordonsville, towards Liberty Mills, whilst Winder's and Hill's di- 
visions moved towards and encamped for the night, near Orange C. H. 

Jackson expected to reach Culpeper early the next day, being only 18 
miles distant. On the morning of the 8th, the cavalry crossed the river at 
Barnett's Ford, and drove back the enemy's cavalry towards Madison C. H. 
and Locust Dale. Ewell came down from Liberty Mills, on the north bank of 
the river, and came into the Culpeper road, south of Locust Dale. The Fed- 
eral cavalry was very active, and was handled with great ability. The 
march of the Confederate columns was greatly impeded by the threatened in- 
cursions of this cavalry on the Confederate trains from the direction of Madi- 
son C. H. Jackson was too feeble in this arm of the service for an advancing 
army, and his small force had to be divided to protect his train and to press 
back the enemy's cavalry in front. It was hardly sufficient for both purposes 
and made but slow progress. This,together with the intense heat and dust of 
the day, the confusion in which the columns of Winder's and Hill's divisions 
had fallen, in respect to the order of their march, and the intermingling of 
their trains, blocked the road and made the progress on the 18th remarkably 
slow. Ewell's division reached Locust Dale, and whilst the Confederate cav- 
alry gained possession of the fords at Robertson's river and Crooked Run, en- 
camped for the night north of the latter stream. Winder's division had 
crossed the river at Barnett's ford, but Hill was still on the south side of the 
river. Jackson communicated with Gen. Lee from Locust Dale on the even- 
ing of the 8th, and stated that he feared the enterprise would be a failure, by 
reason of the day's delay. Gen. Pope, it seems, was aware of the movement of 
Gen. Jackson early on the 7th, and immediately ordered his forces to concen- 
trate at Culpeper. Banks began his movement from the Rappahannock on 
the morning of the 8th, and encamped that night at Hazel river, on the Sper- 
ryville turn -pike. Rickett's division, of McDowell's corps, that had been en- 
camped north of Culpeper, was moved forward on the 8th, and took position 
near Colvin's old tavern on the Madison road, to resist the movement of the 
Confederates, reported by Buford to be moving by way of Madison C. H. 
During the 9th Bank's corps passed through Culpeper, and was thrown for- 
ward on the Orange road, in the neighborhood of Cedar Run. Crawford's bri- 
gade of William's div'n, consisting of the 28th N. Y., 46th Pa., 10th Me., and 5th 
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Conn., with two batteries of artillery, was sent forward on the 8th to support 
Bayard 1 8 cavalry, and took position behind the hills immediately south of Ce- 
dar Run, and there remained during the night of the 8th., whilst Bayard's 
cavalry was kept well to the front. Early on the morning of the 9th the Con- 
federate army, with E well's division in front, was again put in motion, but its 
movements were slow. The day, as the one before, was intensely hot and the 
road was a narrow one; the force of Confederate cavalry in front was insuf- 
ficient to drive back, with rapidity, the Federal cavalry. At the extreme 
south end of Cedar or Slaughter's Mountain, Hay's brigade, of Ewell's divis- 
ion, consisting of 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 19th La. regiments, deflected from 
the main road, and passing across the fields to the base of the mountain, east 
of James Garnett's house, hugged the mountain closely and advanced along 
its base, under cover of the woods. Trimble's brigade, of the same division, 
consisting of the 12th Ga., 21st N. C, and 15th Ala., also left the Culpeper 
road at a point a little further north, and passing to the right by a cluster of 
pines, a little south of the Major house, reached the base of the mountain 
about where the road crosses it. 

In the meantime, the Federal cavalry had been massed in the valley, on 
the south branch of Cedar Run, north of the Major house, 
and south of the Crittenden house and the one regiment of 
Confederate cavalry, the 6th Va., then with the advance of Ewell's 
division, was unable to dislodge it, without the aid of the Confederate infan- 
try and artillery. Early's brigade, of Ewell's divison, consisting of the 13th, 
25th, 31st,. 52nd and 58th Va. regiments, which was marching in front, had, in 
the meantime, reached the intersection of the Waylandsburg and Culpeper 
roads. Maj. Courtney, chief of artillery of Ewell's division, posted two bat- 

' teries, Capt. Dement's and Capt. Brown's of Maryland, on a small knoll on 
which there were growing pines, a short distance south of the Major house, 
whilst Capt. Lattimer's, and a section of . Johnson's batteries, were sent for- 
ward with the advancing columns of Trimble and Hay, until they reached a 
position well up on the mountain side, not far below the Slaughter house. 
With a view of closing in on the rear of the Federal cavalry, massed in the 
valley, as before stated, Early's brigade moved from its position, at the inter- 
section of the roads, and bearing well to the left of the road, under cover of 
the hills, so as to keep out of sight, reached the Culpeper road, and crossed it 
to the east at a point about one -half of a mile south of the Crittenden gate, 
and bore well down on the flank and rear of the cavalry in the valley. When 
his skirmishers engaged those of the cavalry, the batteries, posted by Maj. 
Courtney, also opened on their ranks. They broke and fled up the valley by 
the Crittenden house, but were rallied and reformed near the centre of the 
Federal lines on the main road. 

Early then advanced his brigade and took position, first in line of bat- 
tle along the road leading from the Crittenden house, whieh he occupied 
for a short time, then advanced his lines towards the summit of the hill 
overlooking the valley between the Crittenden house and where now 
stands the Sinoot house. Three guns of Brown's and Dement's batteries were 
moved forward, and took position on the knoll of cedars a little north and 
west of the Crittenden house as did also several guns of Dement's and D'Ar- 
quin's batteries, at a point little nearer to, and north east of the Crittenden 
house. Ewell, with the residue of his division, had reached a position at the 
extreme north end of Slaughter's Mountain, keeping his infantry well under 
cover. The Federal commander, Gen. Banks, had, in the meantime, been 

. busy organizing his line of battle, to meet the advance of the Confederates. 
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MeGilvery's battery of six guns, and Robertson's and Gary's of four pans, 
were placed in position on the north side of the Mitchell's Station road, in 
front of the Hudson house pointing southeast, commanding the valley of the 
south branch of Cedar Run, and fronting the Confederate batteries on the 
slope of the mountain. Best's, Beamer's, and Knapp's batteries, of four guns 
each, were placed in position" in the angle of the Mitchell's Station, and Cul- 
peper roads, and Mullensburg's battery of four guns was placed on the west 
side of the Culpeper road, on the high ground just in advance of the point 
where the road to Mrs. Brown's house leaves the Culpeper road. Gen. Prince's 
brigade, of Gen. Augur's division, supported by the brigade of Gen. Greene, 
occupied the extreme left of the Federal line of battle; it was placed astride 
of the Mitchell's Station road, with the 102nd N.Y. on the left, on the north of 
the road, and swinging round to the south and west in the angle of the road, 
were placed the following regiments, in the following order: the 109th Pa., the 
8rd Md., and 11th Pa. Then came Gen Gary's brigade, of the same division, 
continuing the line of battle in the following order: the 5th O. on his left, con- 
necting with Prince, then the 6th Ohio, 7th Ohio, and 29th. Ohio regiments. 
Crawford's brigade, of William's division, came next in order of battle, with 
the 5th Conn, on the east side of the main road, and the 28th N. Y., 46th Pa. 
and 10th Maine in the order named, their right being thrown back considera 
ble to the rear. Still to the right of this was Gordon's brigade, of the same 
division, in two lines, with the 2nd Mass and 3rd Wis. in the first, and the 27th 
Ind. in the second* line. The cavalry of the Federal army was massed about 
the centre of the line, near the main road, and behind the range of hills on the 
west. Winder's division, of the Confederate army, was now coming on the 
field, and four guns of Carpenter's and Poague's batteries were placed in posi- 
tion in the open field, in front of the Crittenden gate, on the east side of the 
main road, and shortly afterwards five rifle pieces of Hill's division, belonging 
to Caskie's, Fleet's and Pegram's batteries, were, by direction of Col. Walker, 
chief of artillery of Hill's division, placed along the ridge in front of Early's 
brigade, and but a short distance from the Federal skirmish line, extending 
across the corn field. 

These dispositions for battle made by the two armies, consumed some 
time, and it was not till half past three o'clock that the battle opened, with 
nearly the whole of the artillery on either side in position; twenty-six of the 
best guns on the Confederate side, and twenty-eight on the Federal side were 
engaged, and for two hours they thundered at each other across this narrow 
valley, whilst further disposition was being made for the struggle between the 
infantry at closer quarters. 

Garnett's brigade, consisting of the 21st, 48th, 47th and 1st Va. regiments, 
was ordered to move to the left through the woods, over the ground 
which is now the cleared ground about the Throgmorton house, and, if possi- 
ble, reach the right of the Federal line, turn it, charge and capture the bat- 
tery posted on the west side of the road. Upon recounoitering the situation, 
it was found impracticable to execute this order. It was found that the right 
batteries, on the Federal line, were supported by infantry, posted in and in 
rear of the woods on the high ground, on what is now the Cooper farm, and 
the greater portion of the cavalry was also massed under the protection of 
the same hill. This brigade was then placed in line of battle, along the crest of 
the hill, in the rear of the wheat field, which lay between the two lines of bat- 
tle, with its right consisting of the 48th and 21st regiments, thrown back 
along the road and facing north east, with a view of protecting the batteries 
in this field from an approach in front, whilst the 42nd regiment and 1st Va. 
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battalion were in line fronting the wheajb-fieid. The 1st. Va. was on the ex- 
treme left, and an interval existed between that and the next regiment in line. 
About this time Gen. Jackson appeared on this part of the field. He at once 
saw that the exposed condition of his left. flank invited an attack, and that the 
nature of the ground was exceedingly favorable for such a movement on the 
part of his adversary. He directed Gen. Garnett to look well to his left, and 
to request his division commander to reinforce him. Gen. Taliaferro's 
brigade, consisting of the 10th, 23rd, 37th and 47th Va. regiments, and the 
48th Ala., having arrived on the field, was placed in line of battle along the 
road leading to the Crittenden house, in support of the Confederate batter- 
ies and connecting with Gen. Early on the right. About this time Gen. Win- 
der was killed by a fragment of an exploded shell. He is said to have fallen 
in the main road, a short distance south of the Crittenden gate, and about 
where the fence of the Throgmorton land now comes to the road. 
There was some delay in reinforcing Garnett, owing to Winder's death 
and the change of division commanders on the field, and before it was 
done, Gen. Banks, contrary to the orders of his superior, perhaps, advanced 
his whole line of battle to the attack, although numerically weaker than 
Gen. Jackson. 

The two brigades of Augur's division, with a battalion of the 8th and 
12th U. S. regulars, under Capt. Pitcher, thrown forward as skirmishers, ad- 
vanced in the centre, through the corn field on what is now the Smoot farm, 
and assailed Early vigorously. He was sorely pressed by these two brigades 
of Geary and Prince for a time, but being reinforced by Taliaferro's brigade 
on the left, and a portion of Thomas' Georgia brigade, of HjU's division, on 
the right, the progress of .the Federal advance was soon arrested. The Fed- 

_ eral line was also reinforced, by Greene's brigade, which was put in on the 
left as a support to Prince. The contest in, and in front of this corn field, was, 

. for a time, stubborn and sanguinary. The Federal loss was very serious for 
the numbers engaged and the time the engagement lasted. Gen. Prince, in an 
effort to rally his broken command, was taken prisoner in this field by a pri- 
vate of the 23rd Va. regiment, surrendering his sword, however, to Gen. Talia- 
ferro. But the Confederates were not so fortunate on their left. 
Before this portion of their line could be extended and reinforced, 
the Federals advanced. The two brigades of Crawford and Gor- 
don, constituting the right wing of the forces engaged, the former in advance 
and about seventeen hundred strong, the latter in support, and still further 
to the right, were moved forward from their position behind the wooded hill 
to the assault on the left flank of the Confederate army. They moved from 
their position across the wheat field, in splendid order, with banners flying 
and confident step, and entered the woods on the south of the wheat field, 
overlapping and enveloping the left of the Confederate lines, breaking and 
routing the major part, if not the whole of Garnett's brigade, leaviug the way 
open to the Confederate rear. The Federals pressed rapidly forward, and 
swinging around to their left, passed over the ground about where now 
stands the Throgmorton house, and well nigh gained the main road. Talia- 
ferro, whose brigade was engaged with the Federals in the corn field, attempt- 
ed to change front to meet this advance on his flank and rear. Some of his 
regiments, then for the first time under fire, becoming panic stricken by this 
destructive fire on their flank, broke and fled in utter rout. The artillery on 
the extreme left was withdrawn to escape capture. The whole left wing of the 
Confederate army seeming, for a time, to be broken and shattered, suffered 
great loss. Every field officer in Garnett's brigade had been killed 
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or wounded. It was for a time a scene of great confusion. 
Officers were in the melee, trying in vain to rally their troops. 
Jackson, himself, appeared upon the scene, and drawing his sword, as it is 
said, for the first and only time during the war, commanded his men to rally 
and follow him against the advancing columns of the enemy. He remained 
with his discomfited troops, till reminded by Gen. Taliaferro that it was hard- 
ly a proper place for the chief officer in command. 

Just at this juncture the Stonewall brigade,consisting of the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 
27th, and 33rd Va. regiments, under the command of Col. Roland, appeared on 
the field. These regiments had been grep-tly reduced in numbers by the val- 
ley campaign and the seven days battle in front of Richmond, but they were 
staunch veterans of more than a dozen conflicts, and were not easily discom- 
fited. This brigade was rapidly deployed in line in the woods on the west of 
the road, with its right extended, and left thrown back, and opening its ranks 
to allow the fugitives to pass through, boldly moved forward and opened a de- 
structive fire on their enemies. Unfortunately for the Federals, especially 
Crawford's brigade, they had advanced too far from their supports, and suf- 
fered their line to become broken up in their rapid advance, and were not in 
a condition to receive the attack of this fresh Confederate brigade. They 
halted, attempted to reform their lines to meet their fresh antagonists, but 
with little avail. They were swept away before the onset of the Stonewall 
brigade as chaff before the wind, with frightful loss. The battle was at once 
renewed with great vigor. Jackson ordered an advance of the whole line. 
Ewell on the right, deploying his Alabama regiment as skirmishers, moved 
down from the mountain slope and extending his right brigade, under Trimble, 
reached Cedar Run and essayed to strike the Federal rear on the north side of 
the stream, but was prevented from crossing by the obstruction of an old mill- 
pond. The 2nd. and 6th, Va. cavalry (the 12th. having been detached to guard 
the left towards Thoroughfare Mountain, and the 7th. sent to Madison Court- 
house), moved down the valley of the south branch of Cedar Run, and occu- 
pied the space between Early and Ewell. Ewell, finding that he could not 
"cross the run, turned Trimble's brigade on the Federal batterries on the left 
of their line. The valley, immediately in their front, was so completely swept 
by the Confederate batteries on the slope of the mountain, that Trimble's 
troops could not pass over it till a staff officer had been dispatched to order a 
cessation of their fire. In the meantime the Federal batteries had been with- 
drawn, and the left was in retreat. Gen. Branch, coming on the field with his 
splendid brigade of North Carolinians about the time ' of the Confederate ad- 
vance, was ordered to the support of the Stonewall brigade,and formed his line 
in the woods on its left at right angles to the road, followed by Pender's bri- 
gade, moving in column still further to the left. Taliaferro's brigade was 
quickly rallied on the right. Many of Garnett's men came back to the field, 
and fell in with the Stonewall brigade, which, with Branch's brigade, moved 
rapidly forward through the woods, and entering the wheat field, passed over 
the high ground, closing in towards the road, and by well directed volleys, 
crushed in and routed the Federal right with great loss of life, especially in 
Crawford's brigade, which, in killed, wounded and missing, lost more than 
half their number: 867 out of 1,670 taken into battle; Gordon's brigade also 
suffered sovorely. 

The Federals attempted to retrieve the fortunes of the hour by a charge 
of cavalry on the Confederate lines as they emerged from the woods into the 
wheat field. Maj. Falls, with two squadrons of the 14th. Penn.' cavalry, pass" 
ing from behind the high ground on the west of the road, formed his command 
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in column of squadrons, and charged down the little valley in the wheatfield 
on the Confederate line just as it had crossed the branch and entered the Held. 
But they were met with such a well directed fire in front, as well as from the 
troops in the field on the east of the road (Thirteenth Virginia regiment), and 
Branch's brigade, which, at that time, was sweeping obliquely across the 
wheat field, and had reached the high grounds, that their ranks were broken 
before reaching their objective point. These squadrons lost in this charge 71, 
out of 164 men. The entire Confederate line was now pressing rapidly for- 
ward and tne Federals were in hasty retreat, with William's division complete- 
ly broken and routed. But it was now dark and the pursuit ceased for a time. 
Several pieces of artillery were placed in position on the high points south of 
the run, and the woods on the north side and the country beyond were sub- 
jected to a vigorous shelling to ascertain the position of the Federals. Rick- 
ett's division, of McDowell's corps, that had been left on the Madison road, 
leading from Colvin's Tav*ern, was ordered forward to the support of Bank's 
right, and took position on the north side of Cedar Run with his right, consist- 
ing of Tower's brigade, supported by Harts uff's brigade, and two batteries of 
artiliery— Lippen's and Matthew's— extending out to the range of hills near the 
Brown house, and his left, consisting of Carroll's and Duryea's brigades, rest- 
ing on the Culpeper road, near the woods in the rear of the Hudson house, and 
Hall's battery posted on a little eminence on the west of the road, and Thomp- 
son's on the east. But, before this disposition had been entirely completed, 
the Confederate lines were advanced to the north side of the run. fields' bri- 
gade, of Hill's division, crossing the run, moved in line of battle on 
the left of the road. Spofford's brigade, of the same division, on 
the right, whilst Pegram's battery and the 6th. Virginia cavalry moved 
in column in the road, and the 7th Va., cavalry moved on the right of Spof- 
ford's brigade. The advance of the Confederates was slow,cautious and quiet, 
until they reached the north skirt of the woods, where they halted and Pegram 
took position with his battery on a little knoll just west of the road. The 
line of the Federals could be distinctly seen by the little fires they had built, 
around which they were brewing their coffee. Pegram's batteries opened on 
them with grape and cannister, and threw them into great confusion. They 
could be distinctly seen, by the light of their fires, rushing headlong to the 
rear. Milroy, who was just arriving on the field with his brigade, threw it 
in line across the road in their rear and stopped their flight. Order in a short 
time was restored, and Hall's battery, on the right of the road, and Thomp- 
son's on the left, concentrated their fire on Pegram, and killed and wounded 
a number of his men and horses. Our esteemed former county man, Gen. J. G. 
Field, then a staff officer of Gen. Hill, lost his leg in the road near Pegram's 
battery. This artillery 4 uel, with some skirmishing between the infantry, 
continued for an hour or more, when it gradually subsided and finally ceased. 
The cavalry was withdrawn and went into camp in the wheat field, but the 
infantry and artillery remained in position during the night. The next morn- 
ing a brisk skirmish was begun, and there was every indication of a renewal 
of the battle. It lasted till perhaps 12 o'clock, when Jackson having ascer- 
tained that nearly the whole of Pope's army was concentrated in his front, to 
use his own language, concluded that " it was not prudent to attack," and 
withdrew his lines to the position he at first Occupied. On the morning of the 10th 
Gen. Stuart, having arrived on a tour of inspection,gathered together the Con- 
federate cavalry, moved east to the railroad, which he followed nearly to the 
Stevensburg road leading from Culpeper, in the rear of the Federal army, 
having first sent forward a detachment to Mt. Pony to capture the signal 
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corps there stationed. Stuart ascertained, from prisoners captured and other 
sources, that the remaining division of McDowell's corps was hourly expected 
to arrive from Fredericksburg, so that it became apparent that, if not already 
ou the field, the whole of Pope's army was in supporting distance, and no de- 
cided victory could be reasonably expected against such odds. 

The next day, the 11th, the Federal commander asked for a truce to bury 
his dead, and all that day the Federal and Confederate soldiers mingled freely 
together, engaged in the pious work of burying their dead and caring for their 
wounded. The Federals lost in the engagement, in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing 2,381. and the Confederates 1,270. On the 12th. Jackson slowly withdrew 
his command to the south side of the Rapidan, unmolested by the Federal 
advance. 

BATTLE OF TREVILLIAN'S STATION. 



[This article was written by Major Grimsley after a reading a similar one 
by Gen. Bradley T. Johnson.— R. T. G.] 

We, who were soldiers, will remember how conflicting were the statements 
mxde by our comrades around tlnir camp fires at night, of the events of the 
battle of the day, in which they participated, and when they perhaps touched 
boots in the same battle line. If this were true then, how utterly unreliable 
is human memory become, after a lapse of more than thirty years. Even the 
leportsof general officers are so conflicting as to the number engasred, the 
casualties on the respective sides, and the general results of a battle, that we 
turn from this source of information, in almost hopeless despair of ever arriv- 
ing at the truth of anything connected with the civil war. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, I am tempted to enter this field of uncertainty, and give my 
recollection of the events of the battle of Trevillian's Station, aided by a re- 
cent examination of the reports of Gen. Hampton on the Confederate side, and 
of Generals Sheridan, Custer, Torbert aud others, on the Federal side. 

I entirely concur in all that Gen. Johnson says of Gen. Hampton per- 
sonally, as an officer and a civilian, of his command, and of the importance of 
the cavalry engagement to which he refers, and the skill with which it was 
managed, and I cheerfully accord to him, Gen. Hampton, all the credit and 
honor resulting from the battle save that to which his subordinates are en- 
titled. Gen. Johnson seems to think that Gen. Custer reached Hampton's rear 
at Trevillian's by reason of the failure of Gen. Lee to take the position as- 
signed him by Gen. Hampton, and that Custer was driven from Hampton's 
rear by a charge of Gen. Rosser's command, and that Custer's retiring ended 
the battle. All this, to which Gen. Johnson's article refers, occurred on the 
1 1th of June. He seems to forget that the battle lasted for two days, and was 
not concluded until about 10 o'clock on the evening of the 12th. This was a 
mere prelude to the engagement, an episode which ushered it in. The hard- 
est fighting and the real struggle occurred thereafter, especially on the 12th. 
But I do not think that Gen. Johnson is correct in his version of the first day's 
affair. 

From General Hampton's report (Records of the Rebellion, volume 
36, part 1, page 1095), it appears that when General Sheridan 
moved from our front before Richmond, Hampton was ordered, by 
General Lee, to take one other division and intercept him if possible, 
and that he, Gen. Hampton, with his division, began the pursuit at once, 
ordering Fitz Lee to follow as rapidly as possible. On the night of the 10th, 
Gen. Hampton encamped on the left of Trevillian's Station, and Gen. Lee near 






Louisa Court House, some six or eight miles apart. On the same night Hen. 
Custer encamped about three miles north of Louisa Court House, on the road 
leading thence to Clayton's Store, and the residue of Sheridan's command, in 
the neighborhood of the latter place, on the road leadiug to Trevillian's. So 
the relative position of the forces was that of a triangle, the sides of which 
were about six miles in length. The enemy occupied the apex of the triangle, 
at the junction of the roads, and the Confederate forces the other points of the 
angle. General Hampton says (see his report) that the plan of battle for the 
following day, was for him to attack with his division on the Trevillian's joad 
in advance of the station, and Fitz Lee on the Louisa Court House road, lead- 
ing to Clayton's Store, and force Sheridan back to the forks of the roads at 
which point it was expected the final struggle would take place, where the 
forces on both sides would be united. Hampton, according to program, at- 
tacked the enemy early on the morning of the 11th., about three miles east of 
the station, but did not drive him back to the forks of the road. Fitz Lee at- 
tacked on the Louisa Court House road, nor did he drive the enemy back to 
Clayton's Store. Gen. Sheridan says in his reports (same vol. page 796), "that 
Custer was directed to take a wood road, which was discovered, and which lead 
in between the positions occupied by Fitz Lee and Hampton, and, if possible, 
to reach the station and capture the led horses. Gen. Johnson says it was 
Hampton's design to attack the enemy below the forks of the road, drawing 
him out beyond the forks, and thus give Lee an opportunity to strike him in 
the flank and rear from Louisa Court House. Gen. Hampton does not say 
this, nor could this be so, since the enemy occupied the forks of the road 
and held both roads some distance out from the forks, so that as Hampton and 
Lee advanced on these roads the next morning, converging to the fo*rks, they 
necessarily struck the enemy before reaching that point. It is true that as 
the two divisions pressed forward, Hampton met with more serious opposition 
than did Wickham, of Fitz Lee's division, and as the space between the two 
divisions was not occupied, the enemy finding this wood road that led in 
between them, which no doubt from the wooded condition of the country, 
escaped the attention of both Confederate commanders), left Fitz Lee's front 
and through this avenue made a dash for the station in Gen. Hampton's rear, 
and captured some portions of his train, many led horses and prisoners. But 
as they dashed past the station, in pursuit of some of Hampton's trains, they 
were met by Gen. Rosser, and in a gallant charge by him, driven back to- 
wards the station with the loss of some of his train, guns, etc., and says Gen. 
Johnson, "escaped through the space that Gen. Lee should have occupied." 
One would suppose in reading this version of the affair that this ended the 
fight; in fact, Gen. Johnson says this much, and that Fitz Lee's division took 
no further part whatever in it. This, to one who at least thinks he knows 
something about it, is the veriest romance imaginable. When Custer reached 
the station, finding many of the ambulances and led horses of Hampton's di- 
vision on the road leading to Gordonsville, he made a dash for them, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing quite a number; but at this juncture Gen. Rosser, who had 
been recalled from his position on Hampton's left, charged the enemy in front, 
as is stated by Gen. Hampton, "driving them back on Gen. Lee, who was com- 
ing up to Trevillian's, and by him were roughly handled." They, Generals 
Lee and Rosser, recaptured all the wagons, ambulances, etc., that had been 
taken by the enemy, together with four caissons, and the headquarters wa- 
gon of Gen. Custer, which, however, on Oct. 9th, 1864, at Tom's Brook, he 
Gen. Custer, recaptured in almost the same condition it was when he lost it. 
Gen. Sheridan says he sent forward Gen. Gregg to reinforce Uen. Custer 
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at the station, who attacked Fitz Lee's division coining up on the Louisa 
Court House road. In the meantime the battle raged fiercely around the sta- 
tion. Maj. Bob Mason, of Fitz Lee's staff, temporarily in command of the 
15th Va. cavalry, Lomax's brigade, was the first to come up on the rear of 
Custer's column, about one-half mile south of Trevillian's, and in a most gal- 
lant charge, drove in their rear guard on the main column at the station, in- 
flicting serious loss upon the enemy, and suffering no little in his own com- 
mand. The 4th Va. cavalry, and a portion of the 6th Va. were rushed for- 
ward, and, being dismounted, occupied the position about the old hotel build- 
ing, commanding the road leading east, and held that position against repeat- 
ed attacks of the enemy. About this time there was put in position by the 
enemy on the west of the railroad two guns, which, at short range, with grape 
and cannister, were making serious work for the Confederate troops. By di- 
rection of Gen. Loinax, these guns were charged by a squadron of the 6th Va. 
cavalry, composed of Co's D and H, and captured, but, being charged in turn 
by one of the regiments of Custer's command, it was unable to bring the guns 
off the field. It succeeded, however, in bringing with them one, or perhaps 
two, of the caissons. In this charge Co. D. of the Clarke cavalry, suffered se- 
verely. Some years ago a very interesting account of this fight was written 
by one of the members of this company, who was severely wounded in this 
charge, and left on the field. Custer says, in his report, "that he was here as- 
sailed on all sides;" that he was compelled to fight in a circle, and that the en- 
tire ground occupied by him was covered by the enemy's guns. He was 
truly in close quarters, with Rosser on the one side, and Fitz Lee on the other, 
but he, with his splendid command of Michiganders, gallantly maintained his 
position till assistance came to him. But Custer did not return to the posi- 
tion from whence he came, as Gen. Johnson states. When he appeared in 
the rear of Hampton, that officer moved his division by the left flank, and 
reaching the railroad, west of the station, took position covering the Grordons- 
ville and Charlottesville roads, occupying, with his left flank, the railroad, 
and swinging his right around the station in a circle, joined on to Fitz Lee, 
whose right flank rested on the railroad, towards Louisa Court House. The 
enemy occupied the railroad about the station, with his right east of the rail- 
road and in front of Hampton's left. This was the position occupied during 
the night of the 11th, and the greater portion of the 12th, during which time 
there was more or less skirmishing, with now and then a vigorous assault 
upon different positions of the line, but without success. About 3 o'clock on 
the evening of the 12th, Wickham's brigade was taken from the right to re- 
enforce Butler, who held the railroad on the extreme left of our line, to enable 
him to resist a determined attack made by the enemy on that portion of the 
line. Just before night, Lomax's brigade was also withdrawn from the right, 
and moving by the rear, came to the extreme left of our line on the railroad. 
They were dismounted and sent forward, east of the railroad, and formed in 
line of battle at right angles with our line on the railroad, and perhaps some 
two hundred yards to its left. From this position they moved forward, arid 
charging the enemy's right flank that was engaging Butler of Wick ham, 
struck his line at right angles, doubling it up and driving it back in confu- 
sion, thus uncovering and relieving the left of our line of battle. It was now 
quite dark, and as Lomax's brigade pressed forward, driving the enemy in 
rout and confusion before it, there occurred one of the untoward events, 
which so often happen to prevent the realization of the full fruits of victory. 
The writer was in this flank attack,and commanded the regiment on the right, 
which was thrown next to our line of battle. He was informed "that as we 
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uncovered and relieved the front of our line from the pressure of the' enemy, it 
would move forward,and joining on to the right of the charging colunin,would 
make the movement connected and continuous along the whole front." This 
was not done — some one blundered. The line remained stationary, and as Lo- 
inax moved forward, driving the enemy before him, the fire was kept up from 
some portions of our own line, and his brigade suffered more from its friends 
than it did from the enemy. This, together with the darkness of the night, 
saved Sheridan from a complete overthrow. He retreated hastily during the 
night, leaving his wounded and many of his wagons and ambulances in our 
hands. He reported that he had been attacked on the flank by the infantry 
of "Breckinridge's command." 

This, as Gen. Johnson says, was an interesting fight. It was fought whol- 
ly with cavalry, but from the nature of the ground, they had to fight diF- 
mounted. It was fought between less than 5,000 Confederates and about 
9,000 Federal cavalry. It was fought under the immediate eye and command 
of Sheridan who, unquestionably, was a soldier. It was fought for a big stake 
for if he (Sheridan) had succeeded in his purposes of joining Hunter, and des- 
troying the Central, Virginia and Tenn. R. R., and the- Canal, Richmond 
would have been speedily evacuated. He says, in his report, that he "had de- 
termined on the night of the Uth. to retrace his steps." Then why did he 
fight the battle of the 12th ? But he was defeated — signally defeated, and 
Hampton showed himself a worthy successor of the lamented Stuart. But it 
is unneccessary for us to discuss the question of the co-operation of the zeal- 
ous Fitz Lee in this battle. General Hampton himself forever silenced this 
question in his report of same volume of Record and Rebellion, page 1097. 
He says, "Major-General Fitzhugh Lee cordially co-operated with me and 
rendered me valuable assistance." If it had been otherwise, Hampton was too 
much a soldier to have smoothed over the shortcomings of his subordinate 
with soft words. 

SAPPONY CHURCH AND REAM'S STATION. 

[This article was also suggested by a similar one from the pen of Gen. 
Bradley T. Johnson.— R. T. G.] 

We understand from General Johnson's card in the Richmond Dispatch of 
the 21st of January, 1900, that the events, experiences and opinions, expressed 
in his article, which appeared seme time since, were in no sense his own, but 
were those of the author of " Hampton and his Cavalry." We have not had 
the pleasure of reading this book, but assuming, that General Johnson's re- 
view of it is correct, we will in this, so far as we may have occasion, refer to 
them as the opinions of the author and not of General Johnson. The fact 
brought out by the author, that General Hampton did not, at once, upon the 
death of General Stuart, assume command of the cavalry corps, will be a sur- 
prise to many of the old soldiers of Fitz Lee's div'n. We undoubtedly thought 
that General Hampton was in command. We looked upon and 
hailed him as our chief, certainly after the battle of Trevillian's. We do not, 
however, pretend to say that the author is mistaken in asserting that Hamp- 
ton did not take command until 11th of August, 1864. But we are satisfied if 
such was the case, that it resulted from a more potent cause, than jealousy 
on the part of the two Lees (West Pointers) of Hampton (the South Carolina 
militiaman). By the way, General William H. F. Lee was not a graduate of 
West Point. He was in the old army* it is true, for a short time, but was ap- 
pointed from civil life. We doubt not that they were both ambitious and 
jealous of their rights, but they were soldiers, and accorded to their superiors 
in rank that respect and obedience, which they exacted of their inferiors. 
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The commanding general, not withstanding his gentleness and amiability, was 
still a disciplinarian, and would never have tolerated such a spirit, especially, 
in his own family to the prejudice of the efficiency of the cavalry corps. 
There must have been some better reason for it than this. It might have 
been that there was some real question as to the seniority of 
these officers, which required some little time to adjust, or it 
might have been, owing to the situation of the army, astride the 
James River for a time, with flanks extended, covering a front of many 
miles, with the necessity of guarding both the peninsular approach to 
Richmond, as well as the railroad south of Petersburg. Under such circum- 
stances, the commanding general might have thought it better to have a di- 
vision of cavalry on either flank receiving orders from and reporting directly to 
him. Information of the movement of the enemy might be thus more promptly 
received at headquarters, and time was the utmost importance to the general 
in command. However this may be, we think it appears from the records, that 
Gen. Fitz Lee as the commander of one of these divisions, did not, at Ream's 
Station, or at any other time, fail to meet the full measure of his duty, to his 
superior officer. From Gen. Johnson's review of Mr. Well's book, we under- 
stand that Gen. Fitz Lee, at the battle of Ream's Station, is charged with hav- 
ing failed to keep Gen. Hampton advised of his movements, or of the result of 
the battle, that he did not communicate with him until the following morning, 
and but for this failure Gen. Hampton would have moved down on the rear of 
Wilson, and gathered in all of his command. We apprehend that this is not 
in accordance with the facts as they appear upon the records, and does Gen. 
Fitz Lee a great injustice. In order to have a correct understanding of what 
really occurred and the duty devolving upon both Gen. Hampton and Gen. 
Lee, we must understand the situation and location of their respective com- 
mands, and the orders under which they were acting. 

We were not present at Saponny Church, and only know of what occurred 
there by what appears in the "Records of the Rebellion." From these, it ap- 
pears that Wilson, on his return from his raid on the South Side, determined 
to recross the railroad at Stony Creek Station, some twenty miles south of 
Petersburg. Gen. Hampton says in his report (Records of Rebellion, vol 40 
part 1, page 807) "that on the morning of the 27th, of June he was ordered by 
the commanding general to move his command from Drewry's Tavern to 
Stony Creek to intercept Wilson, who was returning from Staunton River 
Bridge. That at 12 o'clock on 28th. he reached Stony Creek. That at 12.30 
o'clock he wrote to the commanding general to send a force of infantry and 
artillery to Ream's Station, as the enemy would then have to cross at Jarrell's 
or Bel-field. Being informed, lay his scouts, of the approach of the enemy, he 
again wrote the commanding general, informing him that he would attack at 
Saponny Chuch, and the same time asking him to place the infantry at Reams, 
and order Gen. Fitz Lee to take position near there." He does not say in his 
report that he asked that either Gen Lee or the officer in command of the 
infantry, should be directed to communicate with him. The dispositions asked 
for by Gen. Hampton were accordingly made. We have heard with great in- 
terest and pleasure Gen.. Hampton's report of the fight made by his command 
at Saponny Church, which continued during the night of the 28th,* routing 
the enemy about daylight on the morning of the 29th. It was indeed a splendid 
achievement, skillfully managed, heroically fought, and Hampton and his 
command, fresh from the hard fought battle at Nancey's Shop, added new 
lustre to their well earned fame. We learn, from the report of Gen. Wilson, 
that he became satisfied, during the night of the 28th., of his inability to force 
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Hampton's position at the church, and that some other avenue of escape must 
be sought. He therefore determined to fall back, return to the old stage road 
leading to Petersburg, and*, if possible, cross the railroad at Ream's. He was 
not without hope of finding the railroad at this point in possession of his 
friends, who might extend him a helping hand. 

Kautz's division was first witdrawn from the field at Saponny, and was 
pushed forward with instructions to get possession of the crossing at Reams. 
The road on which they were to travel, as it appears from the map, runs in a 
northeasterly direction, approaching the railroad at an acute angle, and cross- 
ing it about two miles north of the station. A road leads out from the station 
and intersects this old stage road, at a point opposite to, and about one mile 
from the station. Kautz arrived at the intersection of these roads about seven 
o'clock on the morning of the 28th., and found the road leading to the station 
held by a portion of Mahone's division. The other division coming up, an 
effort was made to force their way over the old main stage road, and, if possi- 
ble, cross the railroad north of Ream's, but this effort failed. Fitz Lee's divis- 
son arrived on the field from its camp on the north side of the James River 
about 11 or 12 o'clock in the day, after the battle between Wilson and Ma- 
hone's infantry had been in progress for some time. Gen. Wilson, finding him- 
self unable to force the Confederate lines in his front, and being informed 
that a heavy force of cavalry was moving on his left, and knowing that Hamp- 
ton was on his right and rear, as he says, determined to issue an extra supply 
of ammunition, leave his ambulances, fire his trains, retreat by the same route 
that he had passed over that morning, and cross the road at Jarratt's Station. 

Gen. Lomax, of Fitz Lee's division, having ascertained that the left and 
rear of the Federal position might be reached, asked leave of Fitz Lee to throw 
his brigade around, and make a flank and rear attack. Gen. Lee accepted 
this suggestion of Gen. Lomox, and directed it to .be done accordingly. Lo- 
niax, making a considerable circuit with his command, came to a small stream 
which ran parallel to, and immediately in the rear of, the position occupied by 
the Federals. Dismounting his men, he put them in the stream, down which 
they waded until they reached a position immediately in the rear of the Fed- 
eral lines. A thick growth on the Jbanks of the stream effectually screened 
this movement, and it would not have been discovered, until the Confederates 
opened fire had it not been that a few Federal soldiers rode down to the stream 
to water their horses. Seeing the Confederates they attempted to escape, but 
were fired upon, which created the alarm. The Confederates leaped from 
the stream, hurried into line, and advancing, opened a fire upon the Fed- 
eral rear. They broke and fled to the right, but for a while the advancing 
Confederate lines were enfiladed by a battery to their right with grape and 
cannister, which made it very uncomfortable. However, changing direction, 
they made for the battery, which soon left its position. 

The 2nd. Ohio cavalry, (Col. Purrington commanding), and the 5th. New 
York, it seems, were the regiments which received this rear attack. Col. Pur- 
rington, in his report of it says : "The enemy having advanced on our left 
and rear, to within fifty yards of my command, opened a most tremendous fire 
in our backs and with a yell, charged it. They had also gotten in between us 
and the main body, leaving my right in front open. We turned upon them 
however, and not heeding their cries to surrender, give them a few well di- 
rected volleys, assisted by a few rounds of grape and cannister from Fitzhugh's 
battery at short range, and succeeded in stopping their advance." Cruel I 
cruel ! Col. Purrington ! That he should have unheeded the cries of those 
unfortuate Confederates to surrender. I wonder if Col. Purrington is still liv- 
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ing ? If so, I doubt not, the spectre of these upturned faces, pleading for 
mercy still haunts him, and, like Banquo's ghost, will not down at his bidding. 
Many of us would have been a little inure careful about what we put in writ- 
ing during the war, if we had realized the fact that, hereafter, it would appear 
in print as a part of the history of the times. If it be true, that there were cries 
to surrender we are confident that neither Col. Purrington, nor his command, in 
their haste for their own safety, heeded them. Lomax's brigade, changing front, 
moved rapidly to the main road, then turning south, moved along this road, 
meeting with little or no resistance, but giving a respectable salute, now and 
then, to the fleeing horsemen that appeared on every hand. They soon came 
upon the burning train packed in the rear, on the banks of a small stream, and 
ambulances filled with wounded. There were here also hundreds of negroes, 
who had fled from their homes, crowded together, like frightened animals,and 
among them was a woman lying on the ground, at the foot of a large tree, who 
had just given birth to an infant. It was wrapped in some old garment, and 
seemed to be doing pretty well. We have often wondered what became of this 
little creature, whose existence was begun amidst the storm of battle. The 
led horses of Lomax's brigade were brought up, the command mounted, and 
put in rapid pursuit of the enemy. The 4th regiment, of Wiokham's brigade, 
taking the lead, followed by Lomax, with the 6th regiment, in front. Kautz's 
division was not able to regain the road upon which Wilson was retreating, 
and, after vainly trying to do so, broke up into small parties and made their 
way across the country without regard to roads. Many succeeded in reaching 
their lines that evening. It was perhaps some of this party that Gen. Hamp- 
ton encountered about Rowanty Creek, which he speaks of in his report. The 
pursuit of the Federal column was at a headlong speed. Wilson had laid aside 
every impediment, and was moving for dear life. It was a regular race of 
"devil take the hindmost- ' The road was strewn with all sorts of plunder, 
household goods, silver ware, and every conceivable article of value, of which 
the citizens and churches had been deprived by these raiders. The 4th. regi- 
ment was soon exhausted in taking care of prisoners and captives of one sort 
and another, and the 6th. regiment moved to the front and took up the pur- 
suit. It wafe simply a race, until the Federals reached the neighborhood of 
Stony Creek, a slow sluggish stream over which there was an indifferent 
bridge. Before reaching this stream, Gen Wilson says he was enabled to or- 
ganize a rear guard of a brigade and a section of artillery. They made quite 
a stand here to enable the retreating columns to pass safely over the stream. 
They took position on an elevation, some half mile north of the stream. The ad- 
vancing Confederate regiment was moving rapidly in column of fours, on a road 
over which thousand of horsemen had galloped during the day, and the cloud of 
dust was so thick that you could hardly see ten paces in your front. Low scrub- 
by pines grew on either side of the road up to within a hundred or two yards of 
the position occupied by the Federal cavalry. The pursuing regiment, flush- 
ed with the victory of the morning, rushed on, not knowing what was in front, 
but as the head of the column emerged from the pines, it was received with 
^rape and cannister from the artillery and a volley from the mounted men 
supporting it. The first four sets of fours, men and horses, went down under 
the fire. This broke the force of the charge, but immediately dismounting, 
they moved into line along the edge of the pines and opened a rapid fire on 
the artillerymen and their mounted supports. The cavalry stood for a time, 
then wavered, broke and fled. The Confederates, seeing the cavalry support 
breaking up, rushed forward, captured the guns and the gunners, and turned 
the former on the fleeing squadron. A moment afterwards the bridge and the 
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stream were in the possession of the Confederates, and the pursuit continued 
until 9 or 10 o'clock that night. The Confederates went into camp in a wood, 
alongside of the road, threw themselves on the ground, and were soon fast 
asleep. An amusing incident occurred here later in the night. It was per- 
haps 12 o'clock, when suddenly the camp was lit up with a blaze of light, and 
the crash of artillery was beard in its midst. In a moment everything was 
excitement and alarm, but it was soon ascertained that a piece of artillery, 
with its complement of artillerymen, to escape capture, had been hid away in 
these woods, and the Confederates afterwards came up and camped around 
their hiding place. After everything had gotten quiet, the Yankees thought 
they would give the rebels a salute and leave. Tne woods were scoured, some 
were captured that night, and others taken the next morning. 

It does not appear that either the officers commanding the infantry at 
Ream's Station, or Fitz Lee, ever made any report of this engagement, and 
we do not know what part the infantry took* therein, beyond the fact that 
they had thrown themselves across the pathway of the retreating Federals, 
and had effectually stopped their progress, when Fitz Lee's division appeared 
on the field. Louiax's brigade did the principal fighting tor the cavalry, and 
this fact was recognized by Gen. Fitz Lee. The captured horses were in the 
main turned over to it, and a recruiting camp established in Goochland coun- 
ty on the James River. This is our recollection of some of the events of the 
battle of Ream's Station, but of course they are such as was seen by one whose 
field of observation was very limited. Now let us consider, for a moment, 
what the author of "Hampton and His Cavalry" says was dereliction of duty 
on the part of Gen. Fitz Lee towards his superior, Gen. Hampton. 

If we understand aright, it is this: That Gen. Lee was sent to Reams 
Station, at the request of Gen. Hampton, with instructions^ keep in con- 
stant communication with Gen. Hampton, at Stony Creek, and to advise him 
of any attempt on the part of Wilson to escape by the way of Ream's, so that 
Hampton could move down on their rear,and gather them all in. This he 
failed to do, it is said, and also that he failed to report to Hampton, the result 
of the battle of Ream's Station, and that he. Gen. Hampton, was not informed 
of it until the morning of the 30th. The records do not disclose the instruc- 
tions given to Fitz Lee; he was ordered to take position at Ream's, and of 
course we cannot speak advisedly of what they were. But Gen. Hampton, in 
his report (see Records of the Rebellion Vol. 4'), part 1, page 808) does not say 
that Gen. Fitz Lee was sent to Ream's with instructions to report to him, but 
he does say, substantially, that both infantry and cavalry were requested to 
be sent to that point for the purpose of forcing the enemy to take the wider 
circuit south by way of Jarratt's or Belfield, and thus enable him, Gen. Hamp- 
ton, to strike them from his position at Stony Creek. Certainly Gen. Hamp- 
ton did not look to Fitz Lee to inform him of the attempt of the enemy to 
escape by the way of Ream's, for Gen. Hampton knew of that fact three cr 
four hours before Gen. Fitz Lee's division arrived on the field. When Hamp- 
ton had defeated the enemy at Sappony church,and forced them back to the 
stage road, early on the morning of the 29fch, he knew then that they were at- 
tempting to escape by the way of Ream's, for Gen. Hampton knew 
of that fact three or four hours before Gen. Fitz Lee's division arrived on the 
field. When Hampton had defeated the enemy at Sapponny Church, and 
forced them back to the stage road, early on the morning of the 29th, he knew 
then that they were attempting to escape by the way of Ream's, and he knew 
it several hours before Fitz Lee arrived on the field. Nor did he await infor- 
mation from him to enable him to place himself in their rear, and thus sweep 
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tkein in, for, at Saponny Church, he was already in their rear; he knew that 
they were attempting to escape by the stage road ; he knew that 
he had requested Gen. Lee to obstruct their rout at Ream's with both infan- 
try and Pitz Lee's cavalry. He had a right to expect this to be done; he knew 
where Fitz Lee was, or ought to have been, but it does not appear that Lee 
knew where he was. It seems to us, that the obligation, on the part of Gen. 
Hampton, to inform Gen. Lee of his whereabouts, and the result of the battle 
at Sapponuy, was just as great as the obligation, on the part of Pitz Lee, to 
inform Gen. Hampton of his whereabouts; even greater, for it does appear 
from the record that Gen. Hampton knew where Gen. Pitz Lee was, or ought 
to be, while it does not appear that Gen. Lee knew where Gen. Hampton was. 
After the defeat of Wilson at the church, and Gen. Hampton knew he was 
retreating towards Ream's Station, and had reasons to expect that both Pitz 
Lee and the infantry would be at that point to block his passage, the question 
then presented itself; whether he would follow directly in the rear of the re- 
treating Federals, and leave the country from Stony Creek to Ream's Station, 
a distance of eleven miles, open for the escape of the Federals by their right 
flank, or would himself occupy the country on their flank, and leave their 
rear open. He chose the latter, and, we think, chose wisely. Kautz's divis- 
ion escaped from the battlefield by making their way across the country, and 
the fact that Wilson knew that Hampton was on his right and rear, deter- 
mined him to retrace his steps by the way of the double bridges and Jarratt's. 
So it was no fault of Gen. Lee that Hampton did not place himself in the rear 
of Wilson. Now we concede that it was the duty of Gen. Pitz Lee to commu- 
nicate to Gen. Hampton the result of the battle of Ream's Station, whether he 
was so ordered or not, provided he knew where Gen. Hampton was, and we 
will assume that he did. Now, we think, the records show that Gen. Pitz 
Lee did communicate the result of the battle at Ream's immediately, or short- 
ly after its termination. It is true that Gen. Hampton, in his report,says, that 
he heard nothing from Fitz Lee till the morning of the 30th,when he received a 
communication addressed to the commanding officer at Stony Creek, begin- 
ning : U I am still pursuing the enemy &c." From the report of the Federal 
officers, it appears that the rout at Ream's Station occurred between two and 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and from Gen. Hampton's report, we take it 
that he was, at this time, somewhere about Rowanty Creek, between Stony 
Creek Station and Ream's Station. 

In the Records of the Rebellion, vol. 4'), part II, page—, we find this com- 
munication from Gen. R. E. Lee to the Secretarv of War. 

Dunn's Hill, near Petersburg, 
June 29, 1861.— 8.30 p, m. 

Hon. James A. Seddon, Sect'y of War. 

Sir:— Gen. Hampton reports that he attacked the enemy's 
cavalry yesterday afternoon on their return from Staunton River Bridge, this 
side of Sapponny Church, and drove them beyond that point. The fight con- 
tinued during the night, and at daylight this morning he turned the L- left and 
routed them. When they reached Ream's Station they were confronted by a 
portion of Mahone's division, who attacked them in front, while their left was 
turned by Fitz Lee's cavalry. The enemy was completely routed, while sev- 
eral pieces of artillery and a number of prisoners, wagons, ambulances &c, 
were captured. The cavalry are in pursuit. 

R. E. LEE." 

So it appears from the above communication that Gen. Lee himself, a few 
hours after the fight, was apprised of it by a report from Gen. Hampton. It 
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appears from what Gen. Lee says that Gen. Hampton knew of the fight, knew 
of its results, knew how these results were brought about, and knew that 
the cavalry (Fitz Lee's cavalry) was in pursuit. How Gen. Hampton ac- 
quired this information does not appear, but it must have been from one who 
was fully informed of all the facts connected with that engagement. We think 
from the language of the communication addressed to the commanding officer 
at Stony Point, received by Gen. Hampton at 9.30 on the morning of the 80th, 
that it was given by Gen. Fitz Lee himself, perhaps not in writing, for there 
was no time then to do much writing, but through a staff officer. Observe the 
language of the note of the 30th. It begins "I am still pursuing the enemy, cap- 
turing prisoners etc.," thereby implying, by the use of those words, that prev- 
ious information of the pursuit had been given by him. It also appears from 
Gen. Hampton's report that he knew, on the evening of the 29th, that some 
portion of the enemy's forces was retreating on the stage road toward Notto- 
way river, and for this reason, he moved back to Stony Creek, then a central 
point, where, he said, he * 'anxiously awaited some information that would in- 
dicate the point at which the enemy would cross Nottoway river." He says ; 
further, in his report, "that he had not heard one word of the result of the 
fight at Ream's Station, nor did he know the position of Maj. Gen. Fitz Lee, or 
the enemy." How this can be reconciled with the facts contained in the com- 
munication of Gen. Lee to the Secretary of War, referred to above, is not for 
us to say. Evidently there is some mistake about it. Far be it from us to re- 
flect in the slightest degree upon the grand old man of. South Carolina. We 
served under him, we love him, we honor him, we reverence him. 

We have no doubt that Gen. Hampton felt some disappointment in not bag- 
ging the whole of Wilson's command after the route at Ream's Station, but 
this was almost an impossibility. They had abandoned their wagons, their 
ambulances, their artillery; they sought safety alone in flight, and it was im- 
possible for a pursuing column, which had to preserve its organization, to 
move with the same rapidity as the pursued, and the failure to capture the 
whole did not result from, and cannot be traced to the failure of Gen. Fitz Lee 
to do his duty on this occasion, and this is all we contend for. 

ROSSER'S RAID ON BEVERLY. 

The 1st. of January, l8'?5, Fitz Lee's division of cavalry was encamped near 
Swope's Depot, some twelve miles west of Staunton. The country between 
Harrisonburg and Charleston had been devastated, and every thing that 
would furnish sustenance for men or animals had been given to the flames by 
the command of Gen. Sheridan, and it was impossible for troops to quarter, 
in the winter time, in that section. The remnant of Early's army was en- 
camped about Waynesboro, Staunton, and Swope's Depot, while the Federal 
array was in the vicinity of Winchester, where it could be supplied by the 
railroad. 

There was a heavy rain fall on the 1st of January, which filled the streams 
and covered the surface of the earth with water. It was followed by a sudden 
and extremely cold spell, which froze the ground and the water on the sur- 
face, and thus made traveling almost impossible. In this condition of the 
roads and weather, we left our encampment at Swope's and crossed the North 
Mountain and Shenandoah Mountain, by the way of the Parkersburg Turn- 
pike to McDowell, and encamped for a day or two just below the village on 
Bull Pasture river. In crossing the mountains, we found the little rivulets 
that made their way across the road increased in volume by the recent rain- 
fall until they had spread out ten, fifteen feet, or more in width, frozen as 
hard as rock and as smooth as glass. We had great difficulty in crossing 
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these places as our horses were poorly shod. I remember to have seen a gun 
and carriage, that had slid off the road at such a place down the embankment 
on the lower side, carrying with it the weakened animals that were attempt- 
ing to draw it. Men and animals suffered for water to drink on the route be- 
cause all the streams were frozen up. 

The day the command reached McDowell there was a heavy fall of snow, 
which added to the severity of the cold. We had but few tents, but fortunately 
found an abundance of straw near our encampment, and the soldiers made 
rail pens, three or four feet high, and by using an abundance of straw below 
and above the blankets, made a kind of arctic fur bag, in which they managed 
.to sleep reasonably comfortable. There was a garrison of Federal troops at 
Beverly, Randolph county, in winter quarters, consisting of the 8th. Ohio 
cavalry, and 34th. Ohio infantry. Beverly is some sixty miles distant from 
McDowell, and beyond four or five ranges of mountains, the McDowell, the 
Monterey, the Jack, the Alleghany, and the Cheat mountains. Gen. Rosser 
determined to surprise and capture this garrison, and, for this purpose, se- 
lected some 700 men, the best mounted, equipped and clad, from the various 
regiments. 

We left our encampments on the morning of the 9th of January, following 
the main turnpike road, which led directly to the point of our destination. 
We reached Hightown, in Highland county, at the foot of the Alleghany moun- 
tains just before night. The village is situated in the narrow valley, perhaps 
a mile wide, between the Alleghany and Jack mountains, and is on the 
highest point in Virginia, save on the mountain sides or summits. It is on the 
divide between the waters of the James and the Potomac. Mr. Hebner, who 
occupied the principal house of the village in war time, told the writer that 
the water which was shed from one side of the roof of his dwelling went into 
the James, while that which was shed from the other side went into the Po- 
tomac. It was seven miles to the top of the mountain, where we were to en- 
camp for the night. We found an abundance of hay in the valley and each 
man was required to bind upon his sursingle a sufficient quantity for his horse 
during the night, and to furnish him a bed. I have often thought of what a 
funny and weird spectacle, this column of 700 men must have presented, as it 
wound its way up the mountain side, each man with a bundle of fifty to a 
hundred pounds of hay swung to his back. The weather moderated very 
much and before we reached the summit of the mountain it begun to rain, 
and rained all night long. We had expected to find the huts, occupied by 
Gen. Johnson's army in 1862, still standing, which would have afforded us 
some shelter, but in this we were disappointed; there was but one small build- 
ing standing. We were not allowed to build fires, for we were in a disloyal coun- 
try, and the alarm would have been given. So all night long we stood there 
in the pelting rain, driven by the gusts of wind until it seemed to penetrate 
the very marrow of our bones; the soldiers fretting, fuming, quarreling, curs- 
ing, and damning everything in general upon the face of the earth, and the 
man who suggested the expedition in particular. The next morning we 
moved down the western side of the mountain in slush and snow and reached, 
the Greenbrier river that flows southward between the Alleghany and Cheat 
mountains. It was an appalling sight. This broad, rapid, mountain stream 
had been swollen by the rain, and had become a turbulent, rolling, boiling, 
seething, angry flood, with its surface covered with the drifting ice, broken up 
by the rains, which seemed to be rushing on at the rate of fifteen or twenty 

miles an hour. The water came well up to the saddle skirt, and it took a 
strong horse to breast this mountain torrent, a steady nerve and firm grasp to 
guide him safely between the rushing floes of ice. The men hesitated to go 
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into the stream, but finally plunged in, and reached the western bank, with 
the loss of but two men and horses. After crossing this river, we began to 
ascend the Cheat mountain, and soon reached the dark waters of the river 
which flows northward, but fortunately finding this bridged, we crossed 
without difficulty. As we were descending the western slope of the Cheat 
mountain, late in the afternoon, there appeared on the summit of the Laurel 
Ridge, a parallel range of mountains just in our front, a dark angry looking 
cloud, such as we sometimes see in the summer time, which hung on the sum- 
mit of that range for a short time, when a wind arose and seemed to lift it 
bodily up, and hurled it over against the Cheat, and it enveloped our column 
in its dark mantle. With it came the most vivid lightning, terrible peals of 
thunder, and terrific hail storm that I ever before or have ever since encount- 
ered. Our horses refused to proceed. We could not force them against the 
storm; they would turn therefrom and huddle themselves together for protec- 
tion. We seemed to be in the very midst of the clouds, and the lightning and 
the thunder were near us, at us, and all around us. As I recall this occasion 
now, it does not seem to me that more than five minutes elapsed from the ces- 
sation of the storm, before the cold had become more intense than I had ever 
felt it before, or have ever felt since. Our overcoats and clothing, wet from 
the recent rain, became as hard as boards. The snow, saturated with water, 
became a solid mass of ice; when we reached the clearing at the foot of the 
mountain, a little after dark, the men were almost frantic with their suffer- 
ings. We stopped here, for a time, to feed our horses, and as I recall it, we 
took the last ear of corn and mouthful of forage that the old farmer had for 
this purpose. 

We were then in the valley in which Beverly, our objective point, was situ- 
ated, but were eighteen miles distant from it; we were not allowed to make 
fires, and while our horses were eating, the only fires we could get to were 
those in the house and kitchen of the farmer. Men fought like wild animals 
for a place near the fires; they would hurl their more fortunate comrades 
away, and, from sheer desperation, make their way up to the fire, in spite of 
all that the officers could do towards controlling their movements, so as to 
give all a chance. Tygart's river runs northward down the valley, which aver- 
erages a mile, or mile and a half, in width, verging frequently to the right and 
left, and is crossed by the main road every few miles. When we left this halt- 
ing point, at the foot of the mountain, instead of following the main road, we 
went through farms and fields, up hill and down hill, over ditches and fences, 
through brush, woods and briars along the base of the Cheat mountain, 
about as far up as the clearings extended, for twenty miles, until we had 
passed around, and to the north of, Beverly, and came in on the encampments 
of the enemy from the other direction. And thus, all night long, did we make 
our tedious and laborious way over this rugged, roadless route in the biting 
cold, without even as much as seeing a fire. 

Tne enamy was quartered in huts, located on a beautiful plateau, a little 
north of the town, and arranged with military care and precision. We reached 
the rear of their encampment, dismounted, and formed our line of battle with- 
in three hundred yards of the sleeping soldiers, without the slighest alarm 
being given. When we dismounted to form our line of battle, I found I had 
no more sensation in my legs, from my knees down, than if I had had none. 
1 felt as though I was walking on stobs; I could move no portion of my foot or 
ankle; my boots were frozen as hard as bricks, and encased my feet as a vice. 

We made the attack just before day. As our line moved forward across the 
frozen snow it made no more noise than if moving upon ice, and, as this noise- 
line swept along in the night time, it looked like a spectral army. It was not 
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until we reached the camp sentinel** that the alarm was given, but it was then 
too late. "The Philistines were upon them!" As we reached the encamp- 
ment, the line broke into column, and passing down the street, broke open 
the doors of the huts and dragged forth the Federals, half clad, from their 
warm bunks into the bitter cold; some without shoes, others without coats or 
hats. The suffering that the Confederates underwent, was to be far exceeded 
by that of these poor fellows, prisoners in the hands of their enemy. 

It must not be supposed however, that they yielded without a struggle. 
Although surprised, aroused from their sleep with their enemies upon them, 
they awoke with their guns in their hands, and shot at the Confederates as 
they broke in upon them. We lost a number of men killed and wounded, but 
but not so many as the Federals. I recall among the killed on this occasion, 
Brock Pierce, of Culpeper. We captured about six hundred prisoners, one 
hundred horses, a large quantity of quartermaster, commissary, and ordnance 
supplies and equipments, but no part of the capture seemed to be as much 
appreciated by our soldiers as the sutler supplies. They went for them with- 
out conscience, especially those articles which were hidden away and general- 
ly regarded as contraband of war. But a little time elapsed before our men, 
if not warmed, were at least unmindful of the cold or their sufferings. We 
remained in Beverly till about mid-day. In the meantime, the cold had 
grown more intense, if possible, and it had begun to snow again. .1 had often 
heard it said: "That it could get too cold to snow," but the truth of this 
adage was refuted on this occasion, and I have since read a scientific article, 
which, to my mind, already half persuaded, fully exploded that idea. On the 
return, we followed the main road, which crossed the river every few miles, 
and for a time we took the prisoners up behind us and carried them across 
the streams. But this was too slow a progress, and we finally had to make 
them wade, and by the time they reached the opposite bank their clothing 
was frozen upon them. Some had their overcoats on, but after fording the 
stream several times, they became so heavy with the ice they had to cut off 
the skirts to relieve them, of the great burden. We came back by way of 
Pocahontas to the Warm Springs, before making a halt, except for the night. 
The march consumed four or five days, impeded as we were by the prisoners 
and captured property. One or two nights we camped in the mountains, and 
were without shelter or protection of any sort. The suffering of the. prisoners 
was beyond conception. They had to work all night long in keeping up a fire 
to keep from freezing. They had no blankets; they could not lie down on the 
snow to sleep with the hope of ever waking again. Many of them were frost 
bitten, and their feet and legs swollen as if they would burst. When the 
march was resumed in the morning, we would find many unable to move, and 
we had to leave them in the mountains by the fire, which being unable to 
replenish, would necessarily soon go oat, being far from any habitation. 
What ever became of them I do not know. I hope some good Samaritan came 
along and took care of them. We finally reached Warm Springs with many 
of our men frost bitten and our horses broken down and exhausted. We went, 
down into Rockbridge county to recruit, and remained there till we were or- 
dered to Richmond to participate in the last campaign for Southern inde- 
pendence. I witnessed suffering during the war in all of its forms, but never 
any that was so acute, so intense, and so universal, as that which was endured 
by the Confederate soldiers, and Federal prisoners, on that occasion. 
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CEDAR CREEK/ BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND FRONT ROYAL. 

[The publisher had hoped to give Major Grimsley's account of Cedar 
Creek, but, being unable to obtain the manuscript in time, we give the fol- 
lowing in its place, the name of the author being unknown.— R. T. G.] 

At Winchester, on last Saturday, Mr. John R. Rust, of Warren, presented 
to Gen. B. T. Johnson, a flag, which was taken in a "running, but hotly con- 
tested fight" between Front Royal and Winchester, on May 23, 1882. Mr. Rust 
stated his wife, then Miss Nannie A. McKay, had been a eye witness to this 
fight, and that she had seen a soldier from the First Maryland regiment cap-: 
ture the flag; that this soldier had given her this flag for safe keeping, and 
that now, as the soldier was dead, she presented it to the survivors of the First 
Maryland Confederate regiment. Gen. Dick Taylor, in his history of the war, 
like the First Confederate regiment of Maryland, has claimed the honor and 
glory of that fearful charge, between Front Royal and Winchester, on the 23rd 
day of May, 1862. Gen. Taylor claims that the charge was led by one of his 
own men. One of Taylor's men was in the charge, but the leader of the charge, 
and the men who followed him, were not those of Maryland or Louisiana. The 
facts are these : The First Maryland regiment (Confederate) drove the First 
Maryland regiment (Federal) from Front Royal across the river. The bridge 
was burned after the enemy. Jackson commanded the cavalry to charge this 
retreating regiment. Grimsley's company, with thirty-eight men, led on by 
Daniel A. Grimsley, Robert Duncan, William Browning and Ben. Wigginton 
in the first file, drove the enemy some distance until the McKay house, which 
is several miles towards Winchester, was reached. Here the Rappahannock 
cavalry, assisted by no other detachment, made one of the most gallant records 
chronicled in the annals of any war. The fight here was fearful; the carnage 
was very great. In the McKay yard, John Haddox, of Rappahannock, and 
Philip Field, of Culpeper, both members of Grimsley's company, were killed. 
James M. Wood, Dabney Eastham and A. B. Heaton, of Rappahannock, and 
members of Grimsley's company, were dangerously wounded, and left in the 
yard. As stated above, there was no other company in this fight. There 
were perhaps a few adventurers from other portions of the army along with 
Grimsley's company, but they were very few. From the charge, of thirty- 
eight who entered, only three came out mounted and sound. The per cen- 
tage of loss compared with Wagram is greater. Of the thirty-eight members 
of the Rappahannock cavalry who entered the charge ten were killed, viz : 
John Haddox, Suwarrow Kendall, Frank Duncan, Wm.Starke, Samuel Yates, 
Tony Burke, Dallas Brown, Joseph Pullman and Washington Nicholson, of 
Rappahannock, and Philip Field, of Culpeper. Dallas Brown, who bore the 
colors, was shot with twenty-one balls. Nineteen of the thirty eight were 
wounded. Col. Kenly, of the retreating Federal regiment, was captured not 
far from the McKay house by Thomas Slaughter, of the Rappahannock caval- 
ry, and a native of Rappahannock, but who now resides in Culpeper. These 
facts can be substantiated by gentlemen of Rappahannock, who were in the 
fight, and whose statement cannot be questioned. The evidence and state- 
ment of Mrs. Rust is true", but the honor and glory of that fight justly belongs 
to Grimsley's Rappahannock cavalry, who spilt their blood and lost their 
lives in achieving the victory. Gen Dick Taylor can justly claim no part and 
lot in the victory, simply from having one man of his command in the charge. 
The First Maryland Confederate regiment can, with no propriety, receive the 
ci edit because one of their men, detached from his regiment and joined to 
Grimsley, captured the flag. Honor is due the dead Mary lander, who captured 
the flag, for going with the Rappahannock cavalry, and though that honor 
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is boundless as the vast ocean, it is not sufficient to place the laurel wreath 
upon the brow of the First Maryland regiment, which was not in action. 
Prom these facts, which are certainly true, the Rappahannock cavalry are 
entitled, not only to the flag, but to be cherished by their countrymen, state 
and nation, until daring and brilliant achievements cease to be creditable. 

We refer only to the charge and fight near the McKay house. In the Mc- 
Kay orchard, which lies towards Winchester from the McKay house, Baxter's 
company from Loudoun, and a Rockingham company were engaged; both of 
these companies fought bravely; here Captain Baxter, of Loudoun, a noble 
man, was killed. Both of these companies were in the Sixth Virginia regiment. 
But the charge on the turnpike, opposite to McKay's, which was accomplished 
with so much carnage, was made by the itappahannock cavalry. The First 
Maryland regiment was not in the fight. The whole battle was fought by the 
Sixth Virginia regiment, and of the ten companies that formed the Sixth, the 
Rappahannock cavalry bore the heat and burden of the day, sustaining a loss 
never before excelled in the most sanguinary conflict. 

o: :o 

THE CONFEDERATE DEAD. 



Commencing with the beginning of the war, there was a Confederate 
Cemetery established in Culpeper. It was located at the Southern extremity 
of the town, on the old Jameson estate. The first burial in the cemetery was 
probably in July, 1861. All the graves were marked with a wooden board, giv- 
ing the name, company, regiment, and state of the dead. In all there were 
three hundred and fifty-seven soldiers interred in the cemetery. In the course 
of time some of the head boards wore away, thus causing the loss of the iden- 
tity of some. In 1880 all the bodies were removed to the Citizens' Cemetery, 
West of Culpeper, and there interred in one mound, which is surmounted by a 
beautiful granite shaft, the work of the Ladies 1 Memorial Association of Cul- 
peper, contributions being received from all over the country. The shaft is sim- 
ply marked, bearing only the words u In Memory op our Confederate 
Dead." 

They are apportioned as follows : 

North Carolina 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Unknown 

Below we give the names, States and regiments of those whose identity 

had been preserved up to the time of the removal, so far as we have been able 

to obtain the list, which, we much regret, is not entirely complete. 



Virginia 


54. 


Georgia 


78. 


Mississippi 


37. 


Tennessee 


3. 



25. 


South Carolina 


52. 


2. 


Alabama 


43. 


32. 


Texas 


2. 


l. 


Maryland 


1. 


87. 







Aiaoama. 




Gulridge, Wm., 


10 regt. 


Alexander, W. M., 


5 regt. 


Hamilton, Jos., 


7 regt. 


Bailey, J. H., 


4 regt. 


Herring, Meredith, 


5 regt. 


Bennett, W. G., 


5 regt. 


Hoggins, J. D., 


5 regt. 


Brazil, G. W., 


11 regt. 


Hutt, A. P., 


5 regt. 


Brown, J. E., 


5 regt. 


Jackson, Wade, 


6 regt. 


Bulger, W. F., 


5 regt. 


Jones, M. D., 


10 regt. 


Dennis, Singleton, 


18 regt. 


Lassater. S., 


12 regt. 


Earle, Wm.. 


4 regt. 


Machen, E. T., 


10 regt. 


Faircloth, W. R., 


15 regt. 


McCreary, , Monroe Gds., 


5 regt. 


Folke, P. J., 


15 regt. 


McKee, E. H., 


6 regt. 



Moore, M. J., 


11 refit. 


Moseley, W. 


. 


Nalle, J. J., 


4 regt. 


Niedham, Chas., 


11 regt. 


Pence, E. B., 


6 regt. 


O'Neal, J. B., 


21 regt. 


Potts, R. H-., 


11 regt. 


Owens, J as., 


1 regt. 


Simmons, J, P., 


11 regt. 


Parker, J. Y., 


30 regt. 


Snead, D. V., 


11 regt. 


Rains, J. W., 


8 regt. 


Street, B. G., 


6 regt. 


Read, J. F., 


80 regt 


Taylor. W. I., 


B regt. 


Reeves, Stinson, 


7 regt. 


Thompson, W. L., 


4 regt. 


Roof, R. F., 


8 regt. 


Tucker, J. T., 


11 regt. 


Russell, J. P., 


17 regt. 


Warren, W., DeKalb City 


. 


Small, Win., 


1 regt. 


Wilcox, B. R., 


12 regt, 


Sorrow S. P., 


IS regt. 


Williams, C, 


5 regt. 


Symmonds, Jno., 


7 regt. 







Teal, Calvin. 


3 batty. 






Thaxton, L. M., 


14 regt, 


Georgia. 




Tomberlin, M,, 


27 regt. 


Atenlson, J. P., 
Barton, J. M., 
Bar wick, N., 
Baxter, H. K., 
Bellak, I. Y-, 


8 regt. 

7 regt. 
11 regt. 
16 regt. 

7 regt. 


Walston, J. C, 
Watson. F., 
Whitehead, J. H., 
Wimberly, C, 
Youther, J. W., 


9 regt. 

11 regt. 
3 batty. 
17 regt. 
11 regt. 


Bolloch, J. L., 


4 regt. 


— — ■ 




.Boot vile, Tbos., 


8 regt. 


Louisiana. 




Botteaford, W. A., 


11 regt. 






Brown, Anderson, 


20 regt. 


Bensley, , 


7 regt. 


Brown, H. W„ 


7 regt. 


Brltton, L., 


9 regt. 


Budd, W. H., 


8 regt. 


Burns, W. C, 


9 regt. 


Burnsides, Jno., 


9 regt. 


Caldwell, Robt., 


6 regt. 


Burton, M. F., 


7 regt. 


Cheenut, J. R., 


9 regt. 


Carter, D. C, 


8 regt. 


Connolly Tim., 


8 regt 


Colbert, A., 


SO regt. 


Coward, A., 


9 regt. 


Corbin, G. B.. 


1) regt. 


Cujiiiint-liaui, Jno., 


7 regt. 


Emery, Joshua, 


20 regt. 


Delane, Chas., 


7 regt. 


Fowler, Lemuel, 


11 retg. 


Dykes, J., 


8 regt 


Willis, J. L., 


20 regt. 


Flinn, W. G., 


6 regt. 


Qrtce, Albert, 


1 regt. 


Hannah, T, R., 


9 regt 


Hall, H. J„ 


7 regt. 


Hastell, Jos.. 


9 regt 


Hammel, Jos., 


3 batty, 


Jarnard, F., 


8 regt 


Hasty, P. F„ 


11 regt. 


Jones, J. T., 


9 regt 


Hill, H. H-, 


2 regt. 


Kemp, Job,, 


8 regt 


Henry, T H., 


8 regt. 


Lowry, tt. C, 


17 regt. 


Hopkins, M-, 


8 batty. 


Nestor, Hannibal, 


8 regt 


Hopson, J M., 


8 regt. 


O'Neal, S. C, 


8 regt 


Johnson, E. A., 


20 regt. 


Richardson, W. H., 


Sregt 


Johnson, Jos., 


3 batty. 


Smith, G. B-, 


eregt 


Kruser, T. J., 


lregt. 


Shult*, H., 


6 regt 


Ledford, J. H., 


7 regt. 


Taylor, S. P., 


8 regt 


Lee, B. T., 


1 regt. 


Thomas, J. W., 


9 regt 


Leopold, S., 


8 regt. 


Workman, W. E., 


8 regt 


McDonald, G. W., 


20 regt. 







Moore, Stephen, 
Moore, T. C, 


7 regt. 
7 regt. 


Maryland. 




Morris, W. J., 


20 regt. 


West, B. S-, 


lregt 



Mississippi. 




South Carolina. 




Armstrong, Robt., 


llregt 


Atkins, R. W., 


3 regt. 


Boydton, W. 8., 


13 regt 


Bagwell, T. T., 


4 regt. 


Burton, Nath., 


19 regt 


Bellotte, W. A., 


4 regt. 


Davis, W. I., 


llregt 


Banks, C. C, » 


2 regt. 


Drain, Osceola, 


18 regt 


Boone, J. W., 


8 regt. 


Dtewty Jno. 


llregt 


Boswell, I., 


7 regt. 


Ellington, J«ie., 


IS regt 


Brookhaui, J., Hampton's Lg 


. 


Hagau J as. 


12 regt 


Byrd, W. W., 


4 regt. 


Hawthorne, J. C, 


lregt 


Oain, C. S., 


8 regt. 


Hill, B. T., 


18 regt 


Chaplin, J. C, 


6 regt. 


Holooiube, Martin, 


17regt 


Coleman, T. J., 


7 regt. 


Huffman, W. A., 


ISregt 


Conyers, J., 


9 regt. 


Kemp, Asa, 


IS regt 


Dodd, G. W., 


4 regt. 


McCellan J, C, 
Morgan, J., 


18regt 
1 batty 


Dove, J. W., 
Dye, L-, 
Fanlkner, Sam'l, 


8 regt. 
6 regt. 
«regt. 


Mull in exes, F., 


IB regt 


Fullerton, Jno., 


2 regt. 


Murphy, J. J., 


11 regt 


Gradick.T C, 


7 regt. 


Needham, Thos.,. 


1 regt 


Gruyham, Jackson, 


8 regt. 


Neiley, J. J. 


17regt 


Hay David, 


3 regt. 


Owens, A. H., 


17regt 


Henderson, J C, 


7 regt. 


Parks, Marion, 


11 regt 


Herron, <i. W., 


8 regt. 


Raglaw, W. R., 


llregt 


Honey, S. D., 


2 regt. 


Robinson, Jno., 


5 regt 


Jenks, E., 


2 regt. 


RosseJI. Euphrates, 


17 regt 


Johnson, G. W., 


7 regt. 


Rossell, T. D., 


17regt 


Kemp, J. H., 


6 regt. 


Scott, J W„ 


2regt 


Knox, Win., 


2 regt. 


Sellars, G. B., 


1 batty 


Manchett, Jonas, 


4 regt. 


Smith, F H. 


17 regt 


Marchison, E. A., 


2 regt. 


Staplfton, Jos., 


ISregt 


May, R. F-, 


8 regt. 


Stuckey, R. D., 


ISregt 


McNave, J. W., 


8 regt. 


Thomas, Paul, 


10 regt 


McWilliitms, S., 


3 regt. 


Wallace, J. M., 


ISregt 


Mills, Simeon, 


7 regt. 


Welch, G. W., 


ISregt 


Moore, R. M., 


4 regt, 


North Carolina. 




Neal.G. W., 

Nelson, Geo., Camden, 


7 regt. 


Baker, Jan., 


G regt 


Netties, J. S., 


2 regt. 


Brochley, M., 


5 regt 


Prince, J. F., 


4 regt. 


Oarr, H., 


6 regt 


Rhame, J. B., Hampton's Lg. 


. 


Coghill, I. W., 


13 regt 


Rhodes, J. J., 


7 regt. 


Compton, M., 


13 regt 


Rodgers, M., 


6 regt. 


Daniel, Win., 


Wregt 


Rodgere, J. N„ 


7 regt. 


Evans, Harding, 


llregt 


Sammons, E. W., 


4 regt. 


Farris, Henry, 


regt 


Smiley, I., 


8 regt. 


Houser, J. H-, 


llregt 


Thrift, C. B., 


3 regt. 


Jenkins, J. T., 


13 regt 


Vandaver J. R., 


4 regt. 


Led ford, Edwin, 


11 regt 


Vaughn, H. 0., Sumptor, 


. 


McKay, M. T., 


11 regt 


Waddell, Rich., 


5 regt. 


Moore, W. A., 


13 regt 


Wardlaw J M., 


4 regt. 


Puryear, A. T., 


IS regt 


Watson, T., 


8 regt. 


Spear, A., 


11 regt 


Williams, J T., 


2 regt. 


Stoup, J. 8., 


■3 regt 


Wilson, Edw., 


4 regt. 


Sykes, Wm., 


llregt 


Young, Cyrus, 


4 regt. 



Tennessee. 



Bayliss, Boyd, 
Lindsay, J. H., 



3 regt. 
3 regt. 



Texas. 



Teluff, W. M., 



2 regt. 



Virginia. 



Allan, A. J., 


7 regt. 


Austin, L. J., 


4 regt. 


Barbour, Jas., 


28 regt. 


Bates, R. E., 


3 regt. 


Black, M., 


4 regt. 


Briscoe, T. W., 


2 regt. 


Brisentine, Sam'l, 


18 regt. 


Bushfield, F. M., 


27 regt. 


Carter, H. B., 


7 regt. 


Collins, J. G., Latham's bat., 


• 


Compton, M., 


18 regt. 


Dodson, S. C, 


49 regt. 


Dodson, W. C, 


7 regt. 


English, Jno., 


28 regt. 


Fadeley, Lemuel, 


10 regt. 


Flick, J. H., 


10 regt. 



Gregory, Sain'l., 
Jones, J. P., 
Madison, Wm., 
Marion, J. E., 
Markham, Cornelius, 
Martin, Overstreet, 
Montgomery, Jno., 
Nichols, Simpson, 
Padgett, B. F., 
Parker, H. D., 
Ratcliff, I., 
Roof, Dan., 
Sibert, G. W., 
Smith, T. M., 
Vigues, J. J., 



49 

18 regt. 
24 regt. 

19 regt. 
I regt. 

,28 regt. 
8 regt. 
5 regt. 
7 regt. 

17 regt. 

18 regt. 
24 regt. 
10 regt. 
10 regt. 
24 regt. 

19 regt. 



Miscellaneous. 



Cole, Benj., 
Feagans, J. H. 
McCreary, Sam'l, 
Winter, B., 
Woodley, , 



8 regt 



o: 



Union Prisoner. 

Crocker, F., 
:o 



THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT CULPEPER. 



In the National Cemetery, which is a beautiful plot of six acres, surround- 
ed by a brick wall, with an abundance of trees and shrubbery, all of which is 
kept in perfect order under the direction and supervision of the Superinten- 
dent, Capt. J. R. Dickson, who served throughout the war in the New York 
volunteers, there were buried up to the first of August, 1900, 1372 Union soldiers. 
Nine hundred and twelve graves are those of the unknown dead. The four 
hundred and sixty known are as follows, arranged in alphabetical order, ac- 
cording to the states from which they enlisted. 

Connecticut. District of Columbia. 



Brist, E. 
Buckiugham,C, 
Dorman, P. J., 
Frost, Chas., 
Harrison, Fred., 
Price, Thos. S., 
Shillington, J F., 
Smiley, A. P., 
Stessinger, Chas., 
Stone, H. B., Colonel, 



14 regt. 
14 regt. 

larty. 
14 regt. 
14 regt. 

5 regt. 

8 regt. 
10 regt. 
14 regt. 

5 regt. 



Marshall, Hamilton, 



1 regt. 



Indiana. 



McDonald, Jos., 
McFarland, Wm., 
Moore, W. L., 



14 regt. 

3 cav. 

14 regt. 



Illinois. 



Delaware. 



Findali, Jos., 



1 regt. 



Bettys, L., 
Hewes, Orlan, 
Kepzincer, A., 
Marcote, A., 



8 cav. 

8 cav. 
26 regt. 
12 regt. 



Kingman, Geo., 


Krav. 


Sanders, Stephen, 


4 regt, 


Wheeler, Wm„ 


8cav. 


Spilman, David, 


7 refit. 







Sueitiuand, Jno., 


4 regt. 


Maine. 




Tate, Thos., 


7 regt. 


Aekley, B. H., 
Barbonr, Wtu., 


7 regt, 
t7 regt. 


Massachusetts. 




Bartlett, H. 8., 


10 regt. 


fjas. A., 




Bennett, C, 


3 regt. 


Bailey, -j or. 

1. Giles A., 
Bates, W., 


37 regt. 


Brows, T. P., 
Bubier, Geo., 


4 batty. 

:t regt. 


37 regt. 


Bucks, B. P., 


3 regt. 


Birkenbaltz, H., 


12 regt 


Campbell, C, 
Campbell, C. J., 
Capitis, F., 
Cargille, Solomon, 
Charles, F. U., 


4 batty. 
10 regt. 

3 regt. 
7 regt. 
17 regt. 


Canning, P., 
Clapp, J. C, 
Clifford, T. W., 
Collier, Horace, 


11 regt. 
13 regt 
32 regt. 
87 regt 


Crabb, W. H., 


16 regt. 


Kahle, W. F., 


12 regt 


Crosby, Henly, 
Cryder, Oaldorp, 
Curtis, Guetaye, 
Davis, Aldin, 


10 regt. 
— arty. 
6 arty. 


Winchester, (i. L., 
Mauley Charles, 
Moore, £. W., 


IS regt 

11 regt 

2 regt 
2 regt 


Dee, ^Nicholas, 
Farris, H. E., 
Fish, Hiram, 


10 regt. 
10 regt. 
3 regt. 


Savage, Jas. Jr., Lt-Col., 
Shaw. Thos., 
Welsh, J., 


2 regt 
10 regt 
12 regt 


Gould, H. A., 


3 regt. 






Harris, C, 


3 regt. 


Michigan. 




Hogdon, B., 


3 regt. 


Bird, Benj., 


B cay 


Lawrence, Hiram, 


11 regt. 


Brannen, M.. 


7 regt 


Lewis, Eben, 


1 eav. 


Butterworth, E., Capt., 


1 regt 


Lucas, R. N., 


8 batty. 


Casey, J. M., Capt., 


lregt 


Mitchell, Geo., 


1 regt. 


Chalke, M. J., 


26 regt 


Mitchell, J up., 


4 regt. 


Colland, J. L., 


24 regt 


Morrison, H. C, 


3 regt. 


Dewey, C, 


20 regt 


Morrison, F. E., 


19 regt. 


Diamond, , 


4 regt 


Philips, A. B., 


4 batty. 


Dillingham, P., 


2G regt 


Robinson, Josiah, 


3 regt. 


Fay, G. W-, 


eav 


Smith, J.. 


IS regt. 


Foote, M. M., 


Ocav 


Staples, Albert, 


10 regt. 


Frost, Curtis, 


!> eav 


Swan, P. H., 


7 regt. 


Green, T. J., 


20 regt 


Tracey, R., 


1 mrt. 


Holmes, M. R., 


2G regt 


Treat, W. J., 


10 regt. 


Jackson, W., 


Icav 


Welsh, Robert, 


l(i regt.- 


Johnson, R., 


20 regt 


Weymouth, G. 8., 


10 regt. 


Kline, D., 


26 regt 


Without, Asa Jr., 


4 batty. 


Little, J. M., 


5 eav 







Livemoore, Henry, 


7 regt 


Maryland. 




Mitte. Z., 
Moore, L. D., 


5 eav 

24 regt 


Grey, Jno., 


4 regt. 


Myers, J. B., 


5 eav 


Hay, Henry, 


1 regt. 


Nichols, W. H., 


7 eav 


HeiTucr, Jacob, 


7 regt. 


Ramsey, Henry, 


5 eav 


Kettle worth, Peter, 


4 regt. 


Rednour, J.. 


Ocav 


Miller, Jeremiah, 


4 regt. 


Rivard.P. J., 


24 regt 


Pfeifer, Lewis, 


7 regt. 


Smith, C. S., 


5 eav 



Sterling, J., 


24 regt 


Parr, F. 8., 





Tabor, W. J., 


7 cav 


Felton, T., 


83 regt 


Vassey, A. G., 


7 regt 


Gerron, A. D., 


14 regt 


Yan, Jonathan, 


36 regt 


Green, J. M., 


147 regt 






Haley. Martin, 


73 regt 


New Jersey. 




Haley, Patrick, 

Handley Jas., 


76 regt 
60 regt 


Birkenmyer, Jno., 


3 regt 


-Harrington, L. C, 


60 regt 


Broderick, Virgil, Lt-Col., 


lregt 


Hardendorf, C. W-, 


152 regt 


Eagle, Jno., 


U regt 


Harmer, Jno., 


60rei(t 


Emory, W. W., 


11 regt 


Hayes, C. B., 


106 regt 


Estile, Dan, 


15 regt 


Hayes, P., 


00 regt 


Hurron, Alfred, 


1 batty 


Hellbold, Alfred, 


22 regt 


Johnson, W T., 


3 cav 


Hence, Jno., 


152 regt 


Kolley Robert, 


1 batty 


Hinman, Jos., 


76 regt 


Malouey, Jno., 


14 regt 


Hogan, Gay, Lieut., 


60 regt 


Hood, A. M., 


1 batty 


Hogan, Geo., 


62 regt 


Saycfn, Anion, 


5 regt 


Holmes, Thomas, 


66 regt 


Shelluiirc, , Maj., 


1 cav 


Hone, G., 


(15 regt 


Vorhees, C. 


loav 


Hoocher, , 


39 regt 


White, LbwJb, 


7 regt 


Hugg, , 


140 regt 


Woodell, Jno., 


i oav 


Hurley, Jas., 


122 regt 







Hughes, R. J., 


00 regt 


New York. 




Johnson, J. W., 
Jones, Isaac, 


28 regt 
12 regt 


Annis, Geo., 


00 regt 


Kerr, P. A„ 


16eav 


Appleiuan, H. B., 


124 regt 


Killand, Thos., 


93 regt 


Armstrong, y., 


!)cav 


Kirtland, Win, 


152 regt 


Bennett, E. D.. 


1 arty 


Kline, Lewie, 


83 regt 


Benson, W. J., 


49 rogt 


Knettles, W. H., 


76 regt 


Berlen, I. F., 


14 regt 


Lafort, B., 


72 regt 


Bonner, E. L., 


!t cuv 


Lawrence, H., 


105 regt 


Boucher, Jno., Harris Light 


oav 


Lovejoy, H. 8., 


152 regt 


Brayton, Job, 


00 regt 


Lyons, Oates, 





Broinaghine, A., 


00 regt 


MeBride, Robert, 


04 regt 


Buzhard, Jno. 


78 regt 


McCarthy, P., 


71 regt 


Calahan, C. A., 


— regt 


McCree, ¥., 


1 cav 


Carr, Win., 


(ill n^r 


MoLellau, Hugh, 


9 cav 


Uison, J. A., 


76 regt 


MeSlmiuara, J., 


69 regt 


Chafte, C. P.. 


80 regt 


Martin, Edward, 


4 arty 


Coney, W. M., 


10 cav 


Martin, J., 


11)2 regt 


Conn ell, Jno., 


lOeav 


Menihue, Valentine, 


00 regt 


Cook, J. M., 


23 regt 


Matheson, Allen, 


121 regt 


Covert, Nat., 


147 regt 


Milden.C, 


83 regt 


Cram, Jos., 


9 regt 


Miller, M. R„ 


4 regt 


Crawford, Geo., 


152 regt 


Montgomery, F. H., 


5 cav 


Culver, G. M., 


7(i regt 


Mozeer, W. D„ Lient., 


!)3 regt 


Cummins, G. W., 


122 regt 


Melverhill, Tim., 


70 regt 


Cra]x>, Eliakini, 


7(i regt 


Newliug, J. F., 


83 regt 


Dager, Win., 


(i Oftl 


Norton, K. H., Harris Light 


cav 


Davis, L. C, 


1 oav 


Ordner, JnO:, Capt., 


10 cav 


Dayton, Keal, 


D oav 


Parker, E., 


00 regt 


Dorsey, Jus,, 


14 regt 


Parks, P. A., 


14 regt 


Evans, D., 


14 regt 


Paxton, Wm., 


19 regt 



Peach, , Capt., 

Peechy, P., 



Pe 



m. X., 



Peiper, Q 
Pcrro, Julius, 
Persons, I. M., 
P lister, Castor, 
Pill, Horace, 
Plume, Henry 
Potts, Norman, 
Pogue, Robert, 
Preston, D., 
Reeves, Win., 
Rosst, Hugh, 
Ryatt, B. L., Lieut., 
Sayrs, H. P., 
Schank. J no.. 
Shakes, Jno., 
Sharp, Dan., 
Smith, Jas., 

Smith, , 

Smith, S., 
Smith, Win., 
Smithers, A., 
Soder, Chi.s., 
Timlin, Jno., 
Toper, W-, 
Thompson, W., 
Travers, Francis, 
Treege, C, 
Vandemiiirk, B., 
Vayestou, J C, 
W&tta, Chas., 
Wash man, Oscar, 
Whipple, A., 
White, T. E., Lieut- 
White, W-, 
Whitenock, W. C„ 
Wood, Andrew, 



Ohio. 



Blowers, A. P., 
Campbell, J. II., 
Dunn, Jas., 
Karris, Albert, 

Uaddis, , 

Henley, B., 
Kilburn, J. It., 
Laphain, W. W., 
Mitchell, Thos., 
Myers, A., 
Newell, (i. W., 



106 regt. 

52 regt. 

10 ci 

52 regt. 

83 regt. 

152 regt. 

96 regt. 

1 arty. 

Sea v. 

126 regt. 

146 regt. 



BO regt 
60 regt 



147 regt 

64 regt. 

6cav 

146 regt 
78 regt 
60 regt 
05 regt. 

141 regt 

147 regt 
16 regt 

140 regt. 
78 regt 
102 regt 
120 regt 



8 regt. 
122 regt. 
122 regt. 



7 regt. 
122 regt. 

7 regt. 
122 regt. 

122 regt. 



Shoe, David, 


llOregl 


Wilson, C. L., 


7 regt 


Pennsylvania. 




Adams, F. J., 


63refri 


A Id ended, Jas., 


145 regt 


Allison, Job., 


138regl 


Arnold, A. W., 


1 ca\ 


Arter, P., 


46regi 


Haiti, Joshua, 


Sregi 


Barron, P., 


4ca\ 


Bates, M., 


16 cat 


Bear, Jacob, 


140 reg 


Bradley, J., 


20eav 


Brandon j., 


40 reg 


Buck waiter, R., 


105 reg 


Benning, E. J., 


61 reg 


Carmichael, Jos., 


26 reg 


Carroll, Geo., 


07 reg- 


Cassell, D. B.. 


81 reg 


Chandler, J. M., 


30 reg 


CI ay pole, Lewie, 


G3 reg 


Cleeyer, Jno., 


1 ca\ 


Coffman, J. W., 


17ca> 


Coldron, J., 


20cai 


Crane, H., 


lea 


Dingier, Geo., 


61 reg 


Darb, Alfred, 


145 rej 


Dodds, J O., 


130 rej 


Dougherty, M., 


140 re 


Downing, J M„ 


148 re 


Drenen, H S., 


148 rt 


Dunmire, Win., 


139 r< 


Durkron, W. T„ 


109 n 


Dutton, , 


4. 


Edwards, S. F., 


s);j r 


Finch, Emanuel, 


14:t i 


Fister, F., 


llli 


Hallennger, Jno., 


03 


Hock, P., 


7 


HoIHngs worth, H., 


145 


Hone, John, 


16 


Hoyt, S. E., 


67 


Johnson, S., 


9C 


Kenuey, J. F., 




Kolford, Jacob, 




Kuok, Jno., 


14 


Lacey, J. R., 




Lash, Joshua, 




Ley ton, G. C., 


\. 


Loucks, J., 




Lansbaw, J., 




Lucas, Jas., 





,McCall, Hugh, 

McCarroll, W.. 

McCul lough, M., 

McElroy, Jno,, 

MeFeathers, J. S., 

McGilJ, A. A., 

Mann, C. H., 

Martin, E. V. H., Lieut., 

Maxwell, A., 

Miller, Jno., 

Miller, Lewis, 

Miller, R. G., 

Melwig, P., 

Murray, H., 

Monteith, Thos., 

Nay lor, W. F., 

Neiman, A. F., 

Otto, J. A., 

Palgrove, G. W., 

Philps, Otis, 

Porter, H. M., 

Porter, Win., 

Prettylief, H., 

Prince, A. S., 

Pritchard, Jas., 

Reed, D. A., 

Reed, J. B., 

Rehm, F., 

Rice, Win., 

Room, Andrew G., 

Rush worth, J., 

Shaffe, Wm, 

Sheets, Thos., 

Shires, W., 

Snyder, Wm., 

Spotts, Hi rani J., 

Smith, C. R., . 

Stanford, J. W., 

Stanton, J. M., 

Steiner, Edward, 

Sulhen, , 

Thomas, , 

Tillson/W. F., 

Vandergrift, H., 

Vansickle, J. W., 

Wayne, Geo., 

Warner, M. B., 

Watson, J., 

Weaver, Jno., 

Whaley, Conrad, 

White,* Geo., 

Wilman, J. F., 
Wilson, E. A., 
Wolf, Henry, 



69 regt. 

18 cav. 

4 cav. 

87 regt. 

13 cav. 

4 cav. 

17 regt. 

1 cav. 

149 regt. 

140 regt. 
106 regt. 

26 regt. 

1 6 cav. 

150 regt. 
49 regt. 

1 cav. 

1 cav. 

148 regt. 
16 cav. 

143 regt. 

143 regt. 

8 cav. 

28 regt. 

67 regt. 

16 cav. 
2 regt. 

87 regc. 

16 regt. 

1 14 regt. 

H cav. 

61 regt. 
119 regt. 

93 regt. 

149 regt. 
20 cav. 

8 cav. 
57 regt. 

17 cay. 
106 regt. 

— cav. 

8 cav. 

139 regt. 

67 regt. 

84 regt. 

61 regt. 
Ill regt. 

90 regt. 

87 regt. 

61 regt 

2 regt. 

1 regt. 

56 regt. 

148 regt. 



Wood, Jno., 
Yoate, Wm., 
Yonng, Israel, 
Zander, J. F., 
Zaner, Erhardt, 



Rhode Island. 



Caswell, W. H., 
Taylor, , Lieut. 



Vermont. 



Ballard, J. A., 
Batchelder, Martin, 

Blaisdell, , 

Dyer, H. C. 
Field, H. A., 
Goodrich, Thos., 
Hastings, D. L., 
Holden, P., 
James, Harvey, 
Keyes, Jacob, 
Laybord, C. A., 
Ledan, Jos.,- 
Lowall, G. M.. 
McLeod, A., 
McUtcher, C. D., 
Russin, Duff, 
Seymour, L., 
Vassar, C, 
Wheeler, F. N., 
Wright, S., 



Virginia. 

[War with Spain.] 
Spicer, Edgar M., 
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148 regt. 

13 regt. 
121 regt. 

11 regt. 
143 regt. 



1 cav. 
1 cav. 



U. S. Regulars. 

Butts, Jno., 

Chapin, J. G., Colonel, 

Cobeam, S. F., 



10 regt. 

4 regt. 

1 cav. 

1 cav. 

1 cav. 

2 cav. 

3 regt. 
2 regt. 

1 cav. 

2 regt. 
10 regt. 

4 regt. 

3 regt. 
2 regt. 

4 regt. 
2 regt. 

1 cav. 

2 cav. 
2 cav. 
2 cav. 



3 regt. 



West Virginia. 

Colley, M. F., 
Gould, Andrew, 
Gernell, Frank, 


2 cav. 
1 cav. 

• 


Wisconsin. 

Montgomery, Chas., 
Seeley, Philmon, 


7 regt. 
7 regt. 



6 cav. 

retired. 

1 cav. 
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Dalmeeder, A., 


1 cav. 


Stanley, J., 


Dowling, Edw., 


2 arty. 


Stroens, Ransom, E 


Doyle. Jas., 


3 arty. 


Ward, J. M., Lieut. 


Elder. Adams. 


1 cav. 




Hebden, 8., 


1 cav. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hogan, Francis, 


5 cav. 




Howard, 0. 


4 arty. 


Ash ford, S. G. 


Jones, H., 


5 cav. 


Barker, , Lieut. 


Kenny, D. P., 


5 cav. 


Chuseman, J. W. 


King, Owen, 


4 arty. 


Connolly, C. C. 


Kline, Edw., 


5 cav. 


Foot, M. M. 


Lawless, M., Lieut. 


2 cav. 


Hoffman, C. 


Lewis, Samuel, 


1 cav. 


Kitner, D. 


Mancharb, H., 


5 cav. 


Lovett, J. M, 


McMillen, A. S., 


12 regt. 


Matthews, P. 


Miller, David, 


4 cav. 


Mozier, , Lieut. 


Nichols, , Lieut., 


6 cav. 


Mc Far land, . 


Perks, J. G., 


2 cav. 


Newcross, Jos., Q. M. Dept 


"Rivers, J., 


1 arty. 


Page, Richard, 


Ruby, Jas. H., 


12 regt. 


Rice, , Lieut. 


Smith, H., 


14 regt. 


Ross, , Lieut. 


Smith, Win., 


11 regt. 


Willelma, August. 



5 cav. 
Eng. Corps. 

6 cav. 



INDEX TO NAMES THAT APPEAR ON PRECEDING PAGES. 



[The names that appear in the list 
being given in alphabetical order, are 



of the Confederate and Union dead, 
not included in the following index.] 





A 


Breckinridge, 




35. 






Breathitt, 




8,20. 


Ames, 


9. 


T 

Brown, 


27, 


28, 31, 45. 


Apperson, 


24. 


Buford, 


9, 11-17, 


19-21, 26. 


Ash by, 


11, 13, 26. 


7 

Burke, 


7 J 


45. 


Augur. 


28,29. 


Butler, 




10, 18, 34. 


Averill, 


6, 7. 


7 




w * 


\ t 


B 


Carpenter, 


c 


28. 


Baker, 


6. 


Carroll, 




31. 


Ball, 


22. 


Caskie, 


- 


28. 


Banks, 


5, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31. 


Chelf, 




16. 


Barbour, 


1, 4, 10, 12, 19. 


Chew, 




8. 


Bayard, 


3,26. 


Cobb, 




11. 


Baylor, 


19. 


Colvin, 




26. 


Baxter, 


46. 


Conger, 




24. 


Beamer, 


28. 


Coons, 




24. 


Beckham, 


5, 8, 9, 10. 


Cooper, 




28. 


Bedsham, 


5. 


Courtney, 




27. 


Bell, 


14, 16, 17, 23. 


Crawford, 




26, 2&-30. 


Best, 


28. 


Crittenden, 




27-29. 


Botts, 


21. 


Cunningham, 




4. 


Bradford, 


14. 


Curtis, 




17. 


Branch, 


30, 31. 


Custer, 


t 


3&-S4. 
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Daniel, 

D'Arquin, 

Davis, 

Dement, 

Dickson, 

Doggett, 

D re wry, 

Duncan, 

Duryea, 



East ham, 
Edelin, 
Early. 
Ewell, 

Falls, 

Farley, 

Ferebee, 

Field, 

Fleet, 

Freeman, 

Funsten, 



Garnett, 

Gary, 

Geary, 

George, 

Gibson, 

Gillette, 

Gordon, 

Gorrell, 

Grant, 

Gregg, 

Green, 

Greene, 

Grimsley, 

Haddox, 

Hall, 

Hampton, 

Hansbrough, 

Harris, 

Harrison, 

Hartsuff, 

Hay, 

Heaton, 

Hebner, 

Henderson, 



23. 

27. 

9, 11, 12. 

27. 

49. 

10. 

1. 

5, 6, 24, 45. 

31. 



45. 

1. 

27-30. 

14, 22, 23, 26, 27, 30. 

F 

30. 
10. 
19. 
5, 6, 31, 45. 
28. 
5. 
22. 



27-30. 

28. 

29. 

16, 19. 

9. 

21. 

18, 28-80. 

4. 

24. 

9, 12-15,17,22,33. 

1, 4, 9. 

28, 29. 

1, 9, 16, 32, 45. 



H 



45. 
8,23,31. 
8-10, 12-14, 17, 18, 21, 23, 
32-41. 

10. 

7,11. 

21. 

31. 

23, 27. 

45. 

42. 

2. 



Hill, 


7, 14, 15, 26, 28, 29, 31. 


Hokes, 


23. 


Holliday, 


1. 


Holtzman, 


6. 


Hudson, 


17,23,28,31. 


Huntington, 


4. 


Hunton, 


35. 



Inskeep, 



Jackson, 

Jameson, 

Jenkins, 

Jones, 

Johnson, 

Kautz, 

Kilpatrick, 

Kendall, 

Kenley, 

Kennedy, 

Knapp, 



17. 



J 



2, 5, 26, 29, 30-32. 

46. 

8. 

8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

20, 27, 32-3fr, 42, 45. 

K 

37, 38, 40. 
11, 15-19, 21. 
45. 
45. 
21. 
28. 

L 



Latham, 

Lattimer, 

Lee, 



Lewis, 
Lippen, 
Lomax, 
Longstreet. 

Madden, 

Mahone, 

Major, 

Markham, 

Mason, 

Massie, 

Matthews, 

McClellan, 

McDonald, 

McDowell, 

McGilvery, 

McGregor, 

McKay, 

Meade, 

Merritt, 

Milroy, 

Moffett, 

Moorehead, 



17. 

27. 
2, 3, 6-10, 12, 14, 18-23, 25, 26, 
32-37, 39-41. 

5. 

31. 



18, 19, 21, 34, 35, 37-39. 

8, 14. 



M 



3. 

37, 40. 

27. 

21. 

34. 

31. 

31. 

2,25. 

15. 

25, 26, 31, 32. 

28. 

8. 

45,40. 

14, 18, 19, 22-24. 

9. 

31. 

1. 

19. 
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Moorman f 






3. 


Spofford, 








31. 


Morton, 






19. 


Stallard, 








5_ 


Mosby, 






24. 


Stark, 








15, 45 _ 


Mullensburg, 


N 




28. 


Stone, 
Stoneman, 








16. 
6,7. 


Nail, 






17, 18. 


Stowell, 








4. 


Newton, 






19, 20. 


Stringfellow, 








11, 14, 20. 


Nicholson, 






45. 


Stuart, 2, 3, 7, 


8, 10, t 


ii, 


13-15,18, 19, 


Pate, 


P 




i9. 


21, 22, 
Taliaferro, 


31, o*, o5. 

T 


17, 29, 30. 


Pegram, 






28, 31. 


Taylor, 








15, 45. 


Pel ham, 






6,7. 


Thorn, 








10. 


Pender, 






30. 


Thomas, 








29. 


Pierce, 

Pitcher, 

Pleasonton, 






44. 

29. 

9. 


Thompson, 

Throgmorton, 

Timberlake, 








9, 17, 31. 
28,29. 
24, 25. 


Poague, 






28. 


Torbett, 








24, 32. 


Pope, 




2, 2"), 


26, 31, 32. 


Tower, 








31. 


Porter, 






19. 


Towles, 








20. 


Prince, 






28, 29. 


Trimble, 








27, 30. 


Puller, 






7. 


Turner, 








5. 


Pullman. 






45. 




V 








Purringtou, 


■% 


• 


37, 38. 


Vinal, 






16. 


• 


R 






T 


W 








Ramseers, 






23. 


Walker, 








28. 


Rhodes, 






23. 


Wallach, 








16. 


Ricketts, 






26, 31. 


Waller, 








21. 


Rixey, 






14, 17, 22. 


Ward, 








17. 


Roberts, 






2. 


Warren, 








16. 


Robertson, 


3, 8-10, 


12, 13, 


18, 26, 28. 


White, 








3, 6, 11. 


Roe, 






15, 16. 


Well, 








36. 


Roland, 






4, 30. 


Welford, 








12, 14, 22. 


Ross, 






8. 


Wickham, 


10, 


20, 


21. 


, 33, 34, 38. 


Rosser, 


18, 


, 22, 32 


-34, 41, 42. 


Wigrginton, 








45. 


Russell, 






9. 


Williams, 




20, 


23, 


, 26, 28, 31. 


Rust, 


s 




45. 


Wilson, 
Wiltshire, 








36-41. 
4. 


Schlosser, 






8. 


Winder, 








26, 28, 29. 


Shackelford, 






1, 5, 7. 


Wise, 








3, 21. 


Sheridan, 




32, 


33, 35, 41. 


West, 








17. 


Sigel, 






25, 26. 


Wood, 








45. 


• Slaughter, 






27,45. 


Wyndam, 








11. 


Smoot, 






27, 29. 




Y 








Spindle, 






20. 


Yates, 








45. 



Errata. 

Page 1. Seventh line of second paragraph read 1882 instead of "1872." 
Page 1. First line of third paragraph read Bettie A. instead of "Bettie N. v 
Other errorsare typographical, and can be easily understood. 
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